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VoLuME V 


N a general view of the work of Congress 
during its recent session, the acts that 
stand out are such things as the tenta- 

tive anti-trust legislation and the creation 
of the new Cabinet Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and the conclusion of the isth- 
mian canal negotiations—in other words, 
great subjects of commercial rather than 
primarily of political importance. 

The canal has fortunately been kept clear 
of politics. For many years both parties 
have been committed to it. In the back- 
ground of the anti-trust legislation partizan- 
ship does lurk, or the possibility of it. But 
the legislation that was enacted was con- 
sidered to be in response to a demand made by 
the masses of the people. There is no doubt 
that the public temper called for at least an 
effort to assert national authority to some 
extent over the great commercial combina- 
tions. Nobody yet knows what this legis- 
lation will accomplish; but for the time being 
it has quieted, if not satisfied, the popular 
feeling that something should be done to 
show that “the trusts shall not own the 
government.”’ 

Considered politically, the Republicans 
have stolen the Democratic thunder. An 
anti-trust cry might have played, and if 
prosperity wanes may yet play, an important 
part in the next presidential campaign. 
But, with fair wind and weather, this cry 
can now hardly be used with great effect by 
the Democrats against the Republicans. 
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The President (for it was chiefly his work, 
because of his persistent agitation of the 
subject) has relieved his party of the neces- 
sity of occupying a defensive attitude. 
Politically considered further, this anti-trust 
legislation has not been sufficiently radical 
to drive the great commercial interests into 
an unfriendly attitude to the Republican 
party; or, to put it in another way, the 
Democrats have given these great interests 
no reason to prefer a Democratic administra- 
tion. The party in power, then, rather 
strengthened than weakened its popular posi- 
tion during this session of Congress. 


ee 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S PARTY LEADERSHIP 


ONCERNING other questions of national 
politics as they are left at the close of 

this last session of Congress—most of them 
are dead or settled, except the tariff. That is 
quiescent, but it may at any turn of the road 
become attive. The anti-imperialistic cry 
has ceased to attract public attention. The 
large appropriations for the navy (for we are 
now definitely committed to a policy of great 
naval expansion) can hardly arouse definite 
partizan opposition. The old anti-English 
vawp is now seldom heard in our national 
politics. Coercive measures directed at the 
South are not likely to be revived unless they 
take the form of an effort to reduce Congres- 
sional representation. Of course, the old 
free-silver agitation is ended. A straight, 
hard, open fight will come, when it comes, 
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about the tariff; and, until that come, the 
Republican party seems to have reasonably 
clear sailing before it; and Mr. Roosevelt has 
so far kept and strengthened his hold as 
captain. In the silent under-world struggle 
for party leadership he seems now definitely 
to have won. The political outcome of this 
past session of Congress was the demonstra- 
tion of his victory. The formerly discordant 
elders now sing in tune or they sing low. 


THE NEGRO CONTROVERSY LOCAL IN ITS 
POLITICAL EFFECTS 
T is now hardly more than a year before 
delegates will be chosen to the national 
conventions. Although we shall have a long 
session of Congress before next summer— 
and a long session of Congress is sometimes 
fruitful of political issues—the outlook for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination is as clear as 
such a thing can be a year beforehand. 

His unusual personal popularity has suf- 
fered in a part of the Union and for a reason 
that can have little or no influence either on 
his nomination or on the vote that will be 
cast for him. There has been a persistent 
and almost violent change of feeling toward 
him in the South. If the South could pre- 
vent either his nomination or his election, it 
would do so. But northern opinion is not 
going greatly to concern itself about the 
South’s difference with the President about 
the Negro; or, if it do, sentiment in the 
dominant Republican States will show itself 
rather with Mr. Roosevelt than against him. 

The probability is that this whole subject, 
which has caused so much excitement in the 
South, will cut a small figure in the next 
national campaign—unless the next Congress 
happen to give it such expression as may 
bring the Negro again into national political 
discussion. Such an event might follow an 
effort to cut down the Congressional repre- 
sentation of the southern States or an effort 
to repeal the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. But it is likely that the sub- 
ject will be exciting and important hereafter 
only in the southern States. For any agita- 
tion to repeal the fifteenth amendment, if 
it should be made, would bring only futile 
discussion and stir up sectional feeling. Its 
repeal is the most impossible of impossible 
tasks. There is now no reason to suppose 
that the present discussion will be an impor- 
tant factor in the next national election. 





THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HOW TWO MEN TALKED THE GOVERNMENT 
STILL 


WO Senators took (and wasted) nearly 
one-third of the working days of the 

last session of the Senate—Mr. Quay, in 
trying to secure the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico, and Mr. Morgan, in trying 
to defeat the treaty for the Panama canal. 


Neither had his party behind him. Neither 
had a party issue. Neither had a chance 
to win. Neither won popular favor. Both 


were simply stubborn, and Mr. Morgan was 
stubborn for an honest preference. He had 
no personal advantage to gain. 

The situation was shameful. Yet it is a 
situation that may at any time recur for 
any purpose—whether for a stubborn whim 
or for an unworthy motive. Under the 
rules of the Senate, debate cannot be 
closed, a final vote cannot be reached by 
the majority, no matter how large, until 
every Senator who wishes to talk ceases 
to talk. 

Now, whatever may be the value of free 
and thorough discussion, it is plain that one 
thing has resulted from this system—the 
action which must be taken sooner or later, 
and which cannot be forced by the majority, 
is reached by “‘compromise.’”’ That is to say, 
it is reached practically by traffic—by what 
are known in politics as “‘deals.”’ 

Thus it is a matter of historical though 
not official record that the passage of the 
Dingley tariff-bill in the Senate was secured 
by conceding to an obstinate minority the 
passage of the Sherman Silver-Purchase law, 
probably the most pernicious and disastrous 
financial legislation ever enacted in the 
United States. And later the passage of 
the misnamed Wilson tariff act was effected 
by placating—we had almost said buying— 
votes with provisions so abhorrent to 
President Cleveland that he refused to sign 
the bill, permitting it to become law without 
his signature. 

Can proper and sufficient debate be had 
without the privilege of endless talk in the 
Senate? Some of the most able and honor- 
able members that body has ever had have 
thought that it could be. The majority 
could have the power to close debate on 
fixed conditions and after a certain time, 
not arbitrarily—the plan, in substance, of the 
House of Commons. 

And it must be remembered that Congress 
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is not now, as it was in our earlier history, the 
chief, almost the sole forum of discussion. 
The press serves that purpose in some respects 
admirably, not merely by the pens of its 
writers, but by the publicity it gives to the 
utterances of men in a position to influence 
opinion. Its efficiency in this direction has 
grown far more rapidly than has the efficiency 
of Congress. President Roosevelt’s speeches 
on the trust question last summer were read 
by many times more voters than were reached 
by all the speeches in Congress during the 
session. Nor must it be forgotten that 
debate in the Senate, though it may possibly 
change opinions, rarely changes votes. 


. THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY LAW 


HE strong and persistent effort to secure 
the repeal of the national bankruptcy 
act failed at the last session of Congress; 
but the law was so amended as really to 
insure its continuance. And it seems to 
have proved its worth. Its chief purpose 
is to fix such conditions to the release from 
debt as tend to make traders honest. Start- 
ing with the assumption that it is better for the 
community that debtors who cannot pay, 
and who have conducted their business in 
good faith, and are ready to give up all their 
assets to their creditors, should be freed to 
begin again, the law was carefully framed 
to prevent the release of those who have 
meant to cheat or have been criminally 
careless or extravagant. The testimony of 
commercial organization, especially that of 
the strong Credit Men’s Association, with its 
ramifications in every part of the Union, is 
conclusive that the law has done much to 
raise the standard of commercial integrity 
in both the retail and the wholesale trade. 
It has been found, on the one hand, that 
credit is more easily had by those who are 
entitled to it, and on the other hand that 
pure misfortune is more readily remedied. 
Both debtors and creditors of sound character 
have profited by its operation. 

The amendments that have been made 
to it throw the burden of proof on appli- 
cants for discharge of indebtedness that 
they have complied with the law, and espe- 
cially that they have kept sufficient and cor- 
rect accounts. A man claiming so great a 
favor from the law on the ground that he 
is unfortunate but honest cannot complain 
if he is forced to prove his honesty. 


OF EVENTS 


PROGRESS IN CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 


HE movement North and South for 
the legislative restriction and regula- 
tion of child-labor accomplished definite 
results during the recent legislative season. 
Child-labor laws were enacted in Alabama, 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. 
In Georgia, where the Legislature meets again 
in June, legislation is regarded as inevitable; 
and in Texas, where the Democratic party is 
committed to the reform, the movement for 
a child-labor law will probably be attended 
with success. The passage of these measures 
in Alabama and the Carolinas shows that the 
tendency of southern opinion, even where the 
textile interests are strongest, is humane and 
sound. 

The laws thus far secured in the South are 
not perfect. The South, however, has been 
the home of the doctrine of “ non-interference,”’ 
and the mere recognition of the principle of 
State control is a long step in advance. 
Climatic conditions are partly responsible for 
the conservatism of the measures: enacted, 
for the child of twelve in the South is usually 
as fully developed as the child of fourteen in 
the North. The Alabama law, which is 
similar to the legislation in most of the southern 
States, totally prohibits child-labor in factories 
for all under twelve, except in the case of the 
children of the widowed mother or the dis- 
abled father; it prohibits child-labor for all 
under ten without exception; it prohibits all 
night work for all under thirteen; and it limits 
night work to forty-eight hours per week for 
all under sixteen. Such regulations are far 
from adequate, but they represent a decided 
advance upon conditions in which certain 
mills have been working children of from six 
to ten years of age for thirteen hours a day— 
and sometimes far into the night. Almost 
all of the women’s clubs in the southern States 
have been on the right side of this question 
from the first 

The movement at the North also for more 
satisfactory child-labor legislation in [llinois, 
New York and Pennsylvania is likely to 
result successfully. Best of all, there is being 
created a public sentiment, a national solici- 
tude in the interest of the factory child, which 
will prove quite as helpful and effective as 
better laws. 

The essential soundness of the American 
character shows itself quickly and firmly in 
response to such a movement. 
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THE CORPORATION INVESTIGATORS 


THE MORE STRINGENT LAW AGAINST 
RAILROAD REBATES 


O amount of preliminary discussion 

can throw much light on the real 

value of the anti-trust legislation of Congress. 

It is divided into two parts—that aimed at 

interstate railroads and that aimed at other 
interstate corporations. 

The Elkins bill, which strengthens the 
present Interstate Commerce Act, is aimed 
at preventing the giving and receiving of 
secret rebates. It looks as if its rigid enforce- 
ment would make rebates and discriminations 
in rates practically impossible. In the first 
place, it makes rebates an offense where there 
is no discrimination shown. Under the 
former law they could not be punished unless 
discrimination were proved. Now variation 
from the published rates and failure to 
publish rates are in themselves punishable. 

In the second place, the penalty of imprison- 
ment for individuals is done away with, and 
every offense of an officer or agent is made 
the offense of the corporation, which 
may be fined for it from $1,000 to $20,000 in 
each case. Under the old law evidence that 
would lead to the imprisonment of persons 
was almost unattainable. 

In the third place, the taker as well as the 
giver of rebates is made accountable, and the 
chances of detection are greatly increased. 

Finally, the courts are given power to 
proceed civilly against corporations, and to 
enjoin illegal actions, a power more extended 
and elastic than that of criminal procedure. 
Special authority is also given to advance 
cases under the law by summary action, and 
to appeal from the court of first instance 
directly to the Supreme Court, which ought 
to save much time and uncertainty. It is 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge 
that this law can be made effective. 

At the same time it is to be remarked that 
“unity of interest’? between the main trans- 
portation lines and the main industrial com- 
binations has made the old form of favor by 
rebates less frequent and less sought after. 

So much for the restraining legislation that 
is aimed at railroads. 


THE LAW TO INVESTIGATE CORPORATIONS 


HE new anti-trust law is meant to apply 

the remedy of publicity. It provides 

for the investigation of corporations by the 
new Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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A Bureau of Corporations is created in the 
new Department of which the head is called 
the ‘‘ Commissioner of Corporations.’”’ The law 
says that he “‘shall have power and authority 
to make, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, diligent investigation 
into the organization, conduct and manage- 
ment of the business of any corporation, joint 
stock company or corporate combination 
engaged in commerce among the several 
States and with foreign nations except com- 
mon carriers,”’ and “‘to gather such informa- 
tion and data as will enable the President of 
the United States to make recommendations 
to Congress for legislation for the regulation 
of such commerce.” ‘The information so 
obtained or as. much thereof as the President 
shall direct shall be made public.” For 
these purposes he is given the same power as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
“subpoena and compel the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of documentary evidence and to administer 
oaths.” 

This is a definite extension of governmental 
power. It is admittedly experimental. But 
it can bring, in a sense, any corporation under 
the investigation of the general Government 
whenever the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor may so direct. 


THE CORPORATION INVESTIGATORS 


MPORTANT and even surprising conse- 
quences may follow these investiga- 
tions by the Government into the conduct of 
corporations. With more knowledge the way 
may be made clearer for further legislation 
than it now is; for the Administration and 
Congress and the economists themselves are 
yet groping—feeling their way toward some 
clearer course of action. 

At the head of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor the President has placed his 
friend and former private secretary, Mr. 
Cortelyou, and he has appointed as Commis- 
sioner of Corporations Mr. James R. Garfield, 
of Ohio, former Civil Service Commissioner} 
an able and independent man, of experience 
in public life and of aggressive energy, shown 
heretofore in the support of excellent aims. 
In such hands the authority to investigate 
may be used with vigor, and the President as 
well as the trusts may _be surprised at the 
outcome. Probably, on the whole, Mr. 
Garfield’s roving commission for inquiry, if 
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not exactly the ‘‘very long stride in advance”’ 
which Mr. Knox declares it, is as.long a step 
and in as nearly the right direction as could 
have been taken. 


WHY SO MUCH UNINVESTED CAPITAL? 


UDGE GROSSCUP, of the United States 
Circuit Court, recently delivered an 
address at the University of Michigan in 
which he argued that industrial consolida- 
tion was making the mass of the people mere 
lookers on and not participants. Yet, as he 
showed, the wealth of the people has rapidly 
increased. From 1890 to 1900 the increase 
of population was about twenty per cent.; 
of ‘‘general wealth”’ about twenty-three per 
cent., and of bank deposits eighty-five per 
cent. Then he put this question: 


“Can any one explain this disproportion of the 
growth of uninvested capital—a disproportion begin- 
ning with activity in consolidation and _ rising 
rapidly as consolidation increased—except upon the 
inference that the people, having little confidence 
in existing trust organization, have been thus cut out 
from ownership in the industries of the country? 

Showing as they do that the people at large 
are withdrawing from ownership in the industries of 
the country, they point to a time in the near future, 
if the present methods of consolidation go on, when, 
barring the shopkeeper, the farmer and the owner 
of city real estate, and barring the man who is will- 
ing to take chances upon an unknown venture, there 
will be but comparatively few proprietors among 
the run of citizens who ordinarily would be inter- 
ested in the country’s industries.” 


In another part of the same address he 
said: 

“There is now in the hands of the people 
uninvested capital nearly sufficient to buy out, at 
the valuations of 1890, the existing manufactories 
or the existing railroads, or one-half of the farm 
property of the country. It constitutes nearly one 
dollar in ten of all the dollars that measure the 
country’s entire wealth; and what is more, it is 
available at any moment to enable the people at 
large to re-enter the proprietorship of the country.” 


THE PEOPLE RICH IN SPITE OF THE TRUSTS 
OR BY THEIR HELP? 


HE situation, as set forth by Judge 
Grosscup, is that, although the great 
companies are consolidating the industries of 
the country, the people have more money 
than they ever had before. This state of 
things causes different men to draw very 
different conclusions. 
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The defender of trusts will say that the 
trusts have added to the people’s prosperity 
by paying good wages and dividends, and 
that a large part of the trusts are owned by 
the people. 

From another point of view, it is said that 
the people are afraid to invest in trust shares, 
and are hoarding their money in banks that 
pay from two to four per cent., for fear of 
losing it; and that they are debarred by the 
trusts from engaging in industrial under- 
takings for themselves. 

From another point of view it will be said 
that men who keep their money in banks that 
pay only two to four per cent. thereby confess 
their lack of ability to make profitable use 
of it in productive ways. The man who 
shows the qualities of industrial leadership 
can get all the money he needs. 

This striking statement of the facts about 
the people’s wealth, therefore, does not point 
the way to any conclusive opinion. Opinions 
depend on the state of mind of those who 
consider them. 


A GREAT ENGLISH EDUCATOR ON AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 
“At rare intervals in the history of a nation there 
comes a great outburst of phvsical and intellectual 
energy which, with overmastering power, carries 
forward the masses of the people, together with its 
leaders, in an exhilarating rush of common effort. 
In the United States of America such a movement is 
in progress to-day. It reveals its force at three 
points—the American workshop, the American 
office and the American school. Of the tremendous 
power of the movement no one who has witnessed 
it can doubt. Of all the educational 
movements now goine forward in the world, that 
in America seems to me at present the most forceful 
and pregnant in great issues.” 


HUS spoke Mr. Michael E. Sadler, the 
English leader in education, who spent 
some time in the United States last summer, 
in summing up in an address at Glasgow his 
conclusions about American education. His 
judgment on the subject is as highly regarded 
as is the judgment of any man living. The 
favorable things in his summary are these: 
1. The earnest belief that he found in 


education. ‘“‘That is the heart of the whole 
matter,’’ said he. ‘‘America believes in 
education. The American school is 


radiant with its belief in its mission.” 
2. ‘‘An eager belief in individuality,” 


which ‘‘is the essence of a democratic com- 











EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INFLUENCE 


monwealth.”’ ‘“‘For the work of the 
earliest grades of American education the 
harshest critic would give little else than 
praise. In the first four years of school life 
the child is stimulated to self-expression and 
self-realization by teachers skilful in their 
art and unwearied in their practice of it.” 
“Thus the American believes in education 
because education equips individuals for the 
tasks of American citizenship.” 

3. He found a conviction that great 
changes are impending in the subject-matter 
of education. Teachers are endeavoring to 
“tear out the non-essentials.’”’ They have a 
tendency to ‘“‘employ labor-saving appliances 
in education”’ and to “avoid to the utmost 
the waste of precious time.”’ 

4. The Americans “‘have grasped the fact 
that for national welfare under modern con- 
ditions the highest and most costly types of 
technical and university training are as 
indispensable as the kindergarten and the 
primary school.” “The American 
organizer of industry believes, as a rule, in 
the college-bred man.”’ He added: 


“Modern industry and business need the products 
of the highest education, but they cannot afford to 
pay for, nor will they put up with, fine academic 
airs and fastidious nonsense, or unwillingness to do 
the rough work which every one must learn to do 
who means in truth and through and through to 
learn a trade.” 


And he paid a tribute to the American 
generosity that establishes well-equipped 
universities and technical schools. 

These four important facts impressed Mr. 
Sadler very strongly. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


UT Mr. Sadler found also _ several 
reasons for friendly criticism of our 
educational thought and practice which may 
be more useful for us to consider than his 
praise. 

He feared that our methods ‘stimulate 
interest without laying corresponding stress 
on intellectual discipline’; and he finds that 
parents also fail in the discipline of children. 
This tendency he regarded as a revolt against 
“the repressive precision of the overstrict 
Puritan home.” 

This lack of severe discipline leads to super- 
ficiality ‘‘with its attendant evils, exaggera- 
tion in language and love of excitement.” 
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He fears that we make too many short cuts 
and are too fond of the last new thing. 
Another criticism of American training 
and of American life is, that the men become 
unduly concentrated on business pursuits— 
not for the sake of wealth, but for the material 
comforts and for the power that success 
brings. “One is tempted to say that a 
special danger of American life is the pursuit 
of material success in the spirit of idealism, 
while the converse danger in English life is the 
pursuit of ideal aims in the spirit of material- 
ism.”’ We need ‘‘variety of culture, variety 
of type and variety of standards of success.”’ 


AN ENORMOUS EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
INFLUENCE 


N another part of this magazine the story 
is recited how the public schools of 
New York have entered upon the education 
of adults, offering free lecture courses, many 
of which would do credit to the halls of 
colleges or the platforms of the old-time 
lyceum. Boston, Newark and other cities 
are copying the example of New York; and 
the plan is applicable to villages and to 
towns large or little. Everywhere the school 
building may become a new social centre 
for the people of its district, in summer and 
winter, by night as well as by day. A capital 
lantern with a sheet twenty feet square, and 
a hundred carbon pencils for electric illumina- 
tion, can be had for $115. Slides ready made, 
or made to order, may be had at moderate 
prices in all our cities. A school equipped 
with a lantern and rightly chosen pictures 
can give a new meaning to many subjects; it 
can continue beyond girlhood and boyhood 
the instruction of the people, and, not less 
important, their worthy entertainment as 
well. Everywhere in America there are men 
and women able and willing to carry out 
programmes that can add a new interest and 
joy to the community’s life. The staff of 
the nearest academy or college may be 
enlisted, then lawyers and journalists, clergy- 
men and physicians of the neighborhood, and 
anybody else who deserves to be heard. An 
inventor may tell how he came to perfect an 
ingenious machine. An amateur astronomer 
may show how much of the heavens declare 
themselves to a common opera-glass. An 
old resident may recall distant days of hard- 
ship and triumph, and their contrasts with 
the age of the wireless telegraph and the 
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steam turbine. Those who travel may take 
their neighbors with them, after they come 
home. Men and women worth knowing 
would be better known than they are and 
would contribute more to the community’s 
information and pleasure. Their experience, 
talent, culture, would pass into the common 
treasury for a currency that would enrich 
others and themselves. And there would be 
measureless relief from the vacuity and 
dulness which oppress millions of our 
people, especially in lonely villages in the 
dreary nights of winter. 


THE WIDENING SCOPE OF INSTRUCTION 


ROUPS of facts present themselves 
with startling rapidity that confirm 
Mr. Sadler’s opinion that the American 
people are in dead earnest about education. 
Such a great movement as Mr. Iles describes— 
of free popular lectures of solid worth; the 
equipment, at the other extreme of educa- 
tional work, of such an institution as the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; 
the endowment of men te carry on research 
in many fields of work, by the Carnegie 
Institution; the continued benefactions to 
well-established institutions, as the recent 
anonymous gift of $1,000,000 to Barnard 
College in New York, and the gift of quite as 
much to Trinity College in North Carolina by 
Mr. Washington Duke and his sons—these 
are only detached instances of what is going 
on in every part of the land for education 
both in some of its most popular phases and 
in some of its most learned. 

It was significant that the announcement 
of a sort of traveling medical university that 
is about to be equipped by the German 
Government attracted universal attention 
in the United States. The most skilful 
surgeons and practitioners of medicine will 
go from place to place and perform operations 
and make diagnoses and give instruction to 
local practitioners. It is a plan that to the 
lay mind at least shows much common sense. 


THE BITUMINOUS COAL SETTLEMENT. 


HILE theextraordinary anthracite coal 
commission was still in session, and 

the operators and the mine-workers were 
disputing their claims with unpromising and 
uncompromising bitterness, in the bitumin- 
ous region the mine-workers’ organization met 
the employers and came to an agreement. 
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An advance of about one-eighth in the average 
wage was made and accepted for a year. 
A strike that had been discussed rather than 
threatened was thus averted, and reasonable 
stability is assured. 

It can hardly be assumed that a like 
result could have been reached in the anthra- 
cite region in a similar way, for the conditions 
are somewhat different. But only a few 
years ago such a result in the bituminous 
region was declared by the employers to be 
hopeless for much the same reasons now 
assigned in the anthracite region—the great 
differences in the conditions at the various 
mines and the impossibility, of holding the 
union to responsibility. It may be that 
Mr. Mitchell cannot do with the miners of 
Pennsylvania what he has done with those 
of the half-dozen States in which soft coal 
is produced. But to the outside observer the 
real obstacle may well seem to be the lack of 
that good-will and intelligence in one region 
which has been shown in the other. 


THE POSSIBLE END OF THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION 


OT long ago a brilliant Irish member of 
Parliament visiting this country was 

asked to define the Irish land question as it 
then was. He replied by quoting the saying 
of Lord John Russell about the Schleswig- 
Holstein question: ‘Only two men ever 
understood it, I and another. He is dead 
and I have forgotten it.’”’ So hopeless did 
the Irish situation seem at that time from the 
tangle of interests, prejudices, passion and 
political ambitions in which it was wrapped. 
Today, at the opening of Parliament for a 
session at which Ireland bids fair to be the 
chief matter of discussion and action, the 
chances of something like a solution are bright. 
The change is largely due to the conference 
of landowners during the winter represented 
by Lord Dunraven and Lord Mayo, and the 
occupiers of the land represented by John 
Redmond, Timothy Harrington, William 
O’Brien—all members of the Irish party in 
Parliament—and by T. W. Russell, a Con- 
servative. This conference recommends 
Government aid in the transfer of land from 
the present owners to the present tenants, at 
prices to be based on income, the Government 
to guarantee the payment of the income or a 
price that will yield the income at from three 
to three and one-half per cent., and to collect 
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the amount from the purchasers in instalments. 
The process would involve a net loss to the 
Government, the exact amount of which is 
not definitely estimated. But it is contended 
on both sides that this loss would be much 
more than offset by the reduction in the 
cost of ruling Ireland, even, in fact, by the 
less cost of the constabulary alone. 

In theory this looks like buying peace, and 
it would have been resented and denounced 
five years ago. Now there isa fair chance that 
it will be accepted. There is comfort in the 
inference that in the long run the selfish 
interests of men tend more and more 
to produce peace and justice. The elimi- 
nation of the Irish land question from 
the great controversies of our time 
would mark a new epoch in English 
experience and would give the rest of the 
world relief that it would be grateful for. 


HOW THE CHANGE HAS BEEN WROUGHT IN 
IRELAND 


NE of the most effective causes of the 
promised new and happy era in the 
Irish land question is the movement for “help 
to self-help” of which the Honorable Horace 
Plunkett is the active leader. Officially it 
is known as the “Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society.” This society, which began 
work about nine years ago, now has 70,000 
members, and since nearly all are heads of 
families, it represents at least 350,000 of the 
agricultural population of Ireland. Its pur- 
pose is to organize the farmers for codperation, 
not in the ownership of land, but in its culti- 
vation, in the provision of the supplies and 
machinery, in the preparation and the 
marketing of the crops, and in the provision 
of financial credit. The central society fur- 
nishes organizers and instructors, but the 
management of business is entirely democratic 
in each society. The two cardinal principles 
are that the progress—the salvation, indeed 
—of Irish farming must come from the indi- 
vidual farmers, and that it can be attained 
only by united effort. 

Some of the industries in which the organ- 
ization has accomplished great things are 
the production or manufacture of cheese and 
butter in factories and creameries, the pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs, the raising of 
cattle and hogs and the production of pork, 
bacon, hams and lard, the raising of sheep 
and the production of mutton and wool, as 
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well as the making of woolen fabrics and the 
numerous small home industries connected 
with the farm. By codperation the best 
stock and machinery, too costly for small 
tenants, are obtained. Uniform quality 
and preparation of goods are secured, with 
the advantage that these give in the markets, 
better terms are made for transportation, 
sales are made directly by the agents of the 
society, and markets are developed and 
extended. In the agricultural banks, with 
joint liability, the miracle has been accom- 
plished of a group of insolvents making a 
profit by lending to each other. Extraor- 
dinary as this is, it is literally true. 

Apart from the material benefits secured, 
and in connection with them, there has been 
an increasing advance in mutual confidence 
among the members of these organizations, 
accompanied by a corresponding advance in 
self-respect. Here, then, are the roots of the 
material and moral progress which has made 
possible the approach to agreement between 
the landowners and the occupiers. Farming 
has been made profitable. When there was 
little or no profit in it the parties to a loss 
could not well agree. 

It is interesting to know that when Doctor 
Frissell, the Principal of Hampton Institute 
for the training of Negroes and Indians, was 
in Ireland last summer, he was so impressed 
by the work of Mr. Plunkett that he invited 
him to visit Virginia to investigate con- 
ditions in that State and to make suggestions 
about the practicability of a similar organ- 
ization in the South. This Mr. Plunkett did, 
and it is probable that organizers who have 
had signal success in Ireland will come to this 
country to begin a similar movement. 


PROGRESS FROM THE BOTTOM 


HE Negro conferences held every 
year at Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama get to the bottom of things. There 


is probably no other meeting of men at which 
there is such a frank discussion of the 
fundamental facts of everyday life. Are 
you out of debt? Do you own your house? 
Have you any land? How are you getting 
on? Men come from considerable distances 
and hold ‘“‘experience’’ meetings by asking 
and answering such questions as these. These 
conferences have now been held for twelve 
years, and every year the reports are increas- 
ingly encouraging. The people and the 
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newspapers of the South show a growing 
and eager interest in these meetings. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington has thus briefly 
summarized their aims: “Securing homes, 
the freeing of ourselves from debts, the saving 
of money, the encouragement of intelligent 
producers, the payment of taxes, the culti- 
vation of habits of thrift, honesty and 
virtue, the building of schoolhouses and 
churches, the securing of education and high 
Christian character, and friendship between 
the races.’’ This year he said that because of 
“the many homes that have been secured, 
schoolhouses built, debts paid, taxpayers 
produced, and State and local Negro confer- 
ences organized, the feeling of hope and 
encouragement” throughout the entire race 
is justified. ‘‘No race that is patient, long- 
suffering, industrious,economical and virtuous, 
that is persistent in efforts that make for 
progress and that cultivates a spirit of 
good-will toward all mankind, is ever left 
without reward.” 

Wrangling about appointment to public 
office may or may not have a place in the 
many-sided economy of American life, colored 
as well as white; but, whether it has or not, 
the straightforward sort of work done and 
reported at these meetings spells advance- 
ment in capital letters. There may be doubt 
about other things, but there can be no 
doubt about that. 


SILVER COUNTRIES MOVING TOWARD THE 
GOLD STANDARD 


EXICO recently took a step toward 
extending the gold standard and to 
solve the vexed problem of the use of silver as 
currency in a way to avoid the effects of rapid 
changes in its value measured in gold. Here- 
tofore the standard of value in Mexico has been 
silver, which it also exports in very large 
amounts both as coin and as bullion. Its 
standard coin is the dollar, or peso, at a legal 
ratio of sixteen-and-one-half to one of gold. 
Within the last thirty years the market ratio 
has fallen until a dollar in gold exchanges for 
about thirty-two in silver. The payment in 
gold of the interest on Mexico’s considerable 
national debt and the violent fluctuations in 
foreign exchange have thrown heavy burdens 
on the country, which have been borne with 
extreme honesty and courage, but which 
hinder the progress of industry—a progress 
that has still been remarkable. 
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What Mexico now proposes is to keep a 
steady relation between silver and gold by the 
issue of a new silver coinage at the ratio of 
thirty-two to one, to be limited as nearly as 
possible to the needs of trade, and to be kept 
at par by the use of a gold reserve in the 
treasury. In principle this is the present 
system of the United States, which maintains 
about $500,000,000 in silver coins and cer- 
tificates at par at the ratio of sixteen to one 
by the strict limitation of the amount, by 
taking silver for public dues, and by a gold 
reserve pledged to the maintenance of the 
parity of all forms of money issued by the 
Government. It is also the plan in substance 
adopted in 1893 by Great Britain for the 
currency of India when it stopped the coinage 
of silver and formed a gold reserve to main- 
tain the par value of the rupee. It is prac- 
tically the system adopted by the same 
country in the Straits Settlements and in 
the Confederated Malay States and by the 
Netherlands Government in Java. 

It is a definite abandonment of the bimetal- 
lic scheme which rested on the unlimited 
coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio, for 
this plan rests strictly on the limitation of 
the coinage of silver. In other words, the 
old bimetallic plan has been practically 
abandoned throughout the organized world. 

The Government of Mexico recently sent 
to this country a Commission, consisting of an 
eminent banker, Mr. Creel, and a member of 
the Senate, Mr. De La Garza, to invite the 
moral coéperation of the United States in the 
adoption of this general plan by countries 
having the gold standard at home, but having 
possessions, like our own in the Philippines, 
with a silver currency. The Chinese Govern- 
ment joined in this appeal, and it was cor- 
dially received by President Roosevelt. Its 
success will rest on the firmness with which 
the issue of silver coin can be limited and by 
the provision of a sufficient gold reserve to 
maintain the parity at the ratio adopted. 
The plan means, of course, the ultimate 
adoption of the gold standard by Mexico. 

China must sooner or later follow some such 
example. Then the old silver question will 
have been practically settled the world over. 
Every movement toward a universal gold 
standard buries still deeper the silver heresy, 
which, supported by practical politics, men- 
aced American prosperity and the good 
repute of the United States for many years. 
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ABOUT THE SIZE OF FAMILIES 


INTERNATIONAL HATRED IN THE OLD WORLD 
AND IN THE NEW 


ERR ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH, 
a name Carlyle might have invented, 
a poet of Berlin, whom the Emperor has 
honored, in a recent article expressed the hope 
that Germany will join with the United States 
in maintaining the Monroe doctrine. ‘The 
greatest struggle of the twentieth century,” 
he declared, ‘“‘may be a contest of the Germanic 
race against Latindom. Germany started 
the struggle in 1870 and America continued 
it in 1898. It is the inevitable strife of the 
Germanic races against the Latin races, 
which must continue until the Germanic 
race is supreme. In the struggle,” which 
he hopes will next take the form of extending 
the authority of the United States over all 
Latin America, ‘‘no German can be in doubt 
as to where his sympathies and active aid 
should go.” 

This is a frank bit of barbarism, which 
is not as untrue as it is undesirable. But it is 
a feeling much stronger in the Old World 
than in the New. There is something in the 
dominant feeling in the United States that 
may perhaps be called a prejudice against 
the Latin peoples; but it is not a race prejudice 
nor a political prejudice, but rather the 
feeling of impatience that the economically 
efficient man has toward the economically 
inefficient. There is not the slightest reason 
to fear that the people of the United States 
will ever have such a hostile attitude toward 
the people of South America as the Germans 
and the French have toward one another. 
There is no inherent animosity, nor animosity 
of any sort; and the influence of trade, which 
is strong, is constantly to bring a better 
understanding. The German poet harks back 


to the pre-democratic era, and he will find: 


no response on this side the Atlantic. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ASPECT OF COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


HE elaborate study of commercial fail- 
ures, extending over a period of 
twenty-seven years, made in Dun’s Review, 
shows a remarkable—indeed, an almost 
incredible—diminution of the relative impor- 
tance of failures to the volume of business. 
If the liabilities of failed commercial enter- 
prises were shared by all the other commercial 
enterprises in the country, the loss of each 
would have been less than $100 last year. 
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The defaulted indebtedness was only ninety- 
nine cents on every $1,000 of solvent pay- 
ments made through clearing-houses. These 
figures are only of failed merchants, not 
manufacturers nor banks. The smallness of 
the losses caused in the commercial com- 
munity by mercantile failures is, therefore, 
not a heavy tax on the successful. 

Still the absolute number of failures is 
great—more than 11,000, or about one per 
cent. of all—and the aggregate liabilities (not 
all of which was loss, of course) were last year 
more than $117,000,000. The number of 
failures has increased during these twenty- 
seven years in times of bad crops, of panic, 
etc., as, for example, in 1893, when they were 
fifty per cent. more than in 1892. But the 
most interesting aspect of this study is the 
personal aspect of it. 

And yet the personal aspect of it cannot 
be made very clear by any statistical study. 
Although the immediate and assigned causes 
for mercantile failures can be set down in 
columns—such as extravagance, incompe- 
tence, lack of capital and dishonesty—most 
of these are some form of deficiency in charac- 
ter or in ability. The specific instruction that 
can be got from this list of causes is little. 
Yet every failure is an instructive warning to 
those who can find out its real cause by a 
knowledge of the personalities involved; 
and no very instructive study of them 
can be made in any other way. A person- 
ality in some way defective is behind every 
one of them. 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF FAMILIES. 


N an argument for a shorter college course 
and for graduation at an earlier age 
President Eliot, of Harvard, showed in his 
latest report that the graduates of the uni- 
versity “do not reproduce themselves.” 
Twenty-eight per cent. of the members of 
six classes that had been out of college twenty- 
five years or more are unmarried, and those 
who have married have, on the average, only 
two surviving children, ‘“‘so that the married 
pairs just reproduce themselves on the 
average.”” And he added: 


“It is probable that the regrettable result is due 
in part to the late postponement of marriage on 
the part of educated young men, a postponement 
which the protracted education now prescribed for 
men who enter the learned and scientific professions 
makes almost unavoidable. The young physician, 
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lawyer, engineer or architect is now fortunate if he 

marries at twenty-eight or twenty-nine, whereas he 

should have married at twenty-five or twenty-six. 

To make earlier marriage possible is one of the 

strong inducements for bringing to an end the school 

course at seventeen or eighteen, the college course 

at twenty or twenty-one, and the professional train- 

ing at twenty-four or twenty-five.” 


It is pretty well established that the time 
of marriage is deferred also in what may be 
called the upper working classes by the 
increase in the number of young women who 
can support themselves in the greater variety 
of pursuits now open to them, and that the 
number of children for each married pair is 
becoming gradually smaller. That there is 
a relative diminution of the offspring of 
native Americans in some rough proportion 
to the education of the parents is obvious. 
This is what President Roosevelt in a recent 
letter denounced with characteristic emphasis 
as “racial suicide.”’ 

These two causes of a low birth rate are 
very different. In the case of women who 
decline to marry or who postpone marriage 
because they are economically independent, 
the social damage is perhaps not a damage 
at all, but a benefit. They simply refuse to 
marry for purely economic reasons; and when 


they do marry they are likely to marry more . 


satisfactorily. There is a certain social 
loss here, but it is doubtful whether it be 
as large as it might seem. 

The case of cultivated men who marry 
late or do not marry at all is different. They 
are often mistrained men—self-conscious 
and unsocial. It is doubtful if society would 
gain by their marriage. To put it bluntly, 
such men are socially not worth reproducing. 
The very fact that they abstain from 
marriage is the best proof that they are not 
normal social units. 

It is easy to become somewhat excited 
about almost any aspect of this subject, 
especially if one pay heed to the statisticians. 
But the saving fact is, Nature is very wise. 
We may easily set up false standards and 
assume that this class or that class ought or 
ought not to reproduce itself. But, without 
regard to our theories, in the main those who 
are best fitted for parenthood reproduce 
themselves. The trouble is that many who 
are unfitted also reproduce themselves. It 
is perhaps well that the selfish and mistrained 
are barren. The misfortune is that so many 
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clearly incompetent to rear children have 
so many. But here again Nature is wiser 
than we are. 

It is unreasonable to become alarmed 
when one looks about and sees the great mass 
of American families consisting of three or 
four or five or six children. Perhaps it is well 
that they are not seven or eight or ten or 
twelve, as many families of two generations 
ago were. But the family of at least four 
children is yet common enough to hold us 
back from despair. 


IMAGINATION AND HONESTY 


NEW YORK architect of talent and 
experience was recently reported to 
have said in a public discussion, ‘I would 
rather have a man with imagination coupled 
with dishonesty than a man with rectitude 
coupled with stupidity.” And then to clench 
his meaning by a concrete example, he added: 
“The people of New York owe Tweed a great 
tribute. It was his imagination which gave 
us Riverside Drive, which is the most beauti- 
ful spot in the city. He may have been 
corrupt, but he was practical.” 

This is a sentiment not uncommon among 
men of culture keenly interested in art, and 
especially among those who are interested 
in art provided at the public expense. Your 
honest man in office, who feels that he is 
spending the money of others and who is 
perhaps a better judge of morals than of 
architecture and landscape effects, often 
seems slow and dull to men to whom lasting 
beauty is more important than temporary 
economy. But the sentiment is not a sound 
one, nor is the method of securing improve- 
ments by recklessness a proper one. 

The real cause of the sloth with which 
public art moves is the difficulty of putting 
men who have imagination in authority— 
in local, or State or national life, Political 
methods and the routine of public duties do 
not appeal to them. But for that matter, 
men of imagination are hard to find in private 
life—even in the artistic professions. 


DOES POVERTY HELP CHARACTER ? 


RECENT eulogy of Lincoln by Ex- 
Governor Black ‘was the most suc- 

cessful after-dinner speech of the season in 
New York, judged by the impression it made 
on the audience. The impassioned tone that 
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touched their hearts may be understood from 
this brief passage: 

“It is not wealth that counts in the making of 
the world, but character. And character is best 
formed amid those surroundings where every waking 
hour is filled with struggle, where no flag of truce is 
ever sent, and only darkness stays the conflict. 
Give me the hut that is small enough, the poverty 
that is deep enough, the love that is great enough, 
and I will raise from them the best there is in human 
character.’’ 


No one is to be envied to whom this does 
not appeal. Yet zs character best formed 
by the struggles of poverty? Washington 
did not know cramping poverty. He had 
fair schooling for the time, powerful con- 
nections and aristocratic associations. The 
toil that he subjected himself to in youth was 
voluntary. Another Virginian, Robert E. 
Lee, was born to wealth and social distinction. 
Such a list could be made as long as the list of 
great men who came to distinction through 
poverty. The moment we commit ourselves 
to a sweeping generalization on either side of 
such a controversy, we find as many facts to 
overthrow it as to support it. It is neither 
poverty nor wealth; it is discipline, it is con- 
centration, it is work—these and other things 


make the complex thing that we call 
character. Heredity may have much to do 
with it. Surely it is not poverty alone. Else 


how numerous would be our heroes! 


THE SMALL CIRCULATION OF NEW BOOKS 


HE sale of several hundred thousand 
(say, from 100,000 to 600,000) copies 
of several novels is every day commented on 
as something extraordinary. If a book have 
qualities that commend it to 100,000 persons, 
these same qualities would commend it to 
twice or thrice or six or eight times as many 
—if the publishers and booksellers had 
machinery to find them. 

For the machinery they have is the book- 
stores; and a very small proportion of the 
population lives within reach of bookstores. 
Comparatively few new books are sent by 
mail. There is apparently no practical way 
to make bookstores as numerous as grocery 
stores. Bookselling does not naturally ally 
itself to grocery-selling, and books alone do 
not yield a large enough income in many 
small towns and villages to reward energetic 
shopkeepers. 

The book-agent is yet the best distributor 
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of books. But, as a rule, he does not dis- 
tribute new books. There is a single pub- 
lisher in New York who sells, through agents, 
more sets of books every year than any 
publisher sells of any new novel. For the 
American home is yet by no means filled with 
books. Few, outside the cities and larger 
towns, have as many books as they wish or 
can afford. The market is practically unlim- 
ited, if it could be reached; and the art 
of bookselling is yet probably in _ its 
unorganized infancy. 

In proof of such an opinion, consider the 
circulation of the most popular magazines; 
for they are distributed, as books cannot be, 
at a cheap rate of postage. One periodical 
has reached the sale of more than a million 
copies a month. It has no quality of popu- 
larity that certain books do not or might not 
have. The chief difference is the advantage 
that the periodical has in its method of dis- 
tribution. 

If the subject be rightly understood, then, 
the wonder is not that certain novels reach 
editions of 100,000 copies or 300,000 or 
400,000, but that they do not reach even 
larger editions, as they will in the future. 


DOCTOR J. L. M. CURRY 
HE death of Doctor J. L. M. Curry, 


successively member of the Pro- 
visional Confederate Congress and of the 
Confederate Congress, teacher, preacher, 


Minister to Spain, and agent of the Peabody 
and Slater funds to further education in the 
southern States, closes a career of unusual 
versatility and usefulness. Popular educa- 
tion in the southern States owes him the debt 
that every great movement owes to its able 
agitators and pioneers. He had the apostolic 
temperament, and he made more speeches 
to further the cause he served, perhaps, than 
any other man in the country; and his sincere 
and attractive character brought to him as 
many friends, of high station and of low, as 
any man now living can boast of. 
OPERA IN NEW YORK 
T the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York are heard the greatest singers 
in the world in the greatest operas. The 
coming of a new manager, therefore, is an 
occurrence of both financial and musical 
importance. Mr. Conried has succeeded Mr. 
Grau, and the promise is of evenly balanced 
and still more noteworthy performances. 





FRANK NORRIS 


BY 
W. S. RAINSFORD 


RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE’S, NEW YORK 


E need today men who can see, who, 

\ \ seeing things and menas they are, 

can still firmly believe—believe 
in the general soundness of life, th® ‘‘ worth- 
doing” of it all. And still more, we need men 
who can put down accurately what they see 
sanely. Such a student, believer, artist was 
Frank Norris. 

He has left us in the very morning of 
his life. He has gone before he struck the 
stride of midday marching. The best he 
has given had promise of still better work. 
But he lived enough, and put enough 
life into his line, to give notice to all that 
he is of those who, even in youth, are con- 
tent with nothing less than to see life 
sanely, and to see it whole. 


The honesty, the bravery, the faith of the 


man, all live in his work. The pity of it, 
that time was given to him only to make a 
beginning. Frank Norris’s work rings true— 
always true. There is not one unmanly 
or unhealthy note struck. He takes it for 
granted that ordinary people, if we could 
only really see them, are interesting enough 
to write about, yet he never knows a trace 
of the sordid. 

It was my privilege to be counted among 
his friends for years. I seldom have met so 
lovable a man. He had unquestionably 
great dramatic power. He believed with 
all his soul in the future of democracy, 
and ever and always he tried to serve 
his brother men. 


WHENCE COME OUR IMMIGRANTS 


AN INVESTIGATION 


OF THAT PART OF RUSSIA FROM WHICH A 


LARGE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS COME TO THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


MAJOR W. EVANS GORDON, M.P. 


MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON ALIEN IMMIGRATION 


well—attracts foreign elements from 

all parts of the globe. If a line be 
drawn from Kustendjeh on the Black Sea 
to Libau on the Baltic, and another from 
Kalisch in Poland to the easternmost point 
of the Province of Ekaterinoslav in Russia, 
these lines will traverse the length and breadth 
of the vast area from which comes a mass 
of immigrants whom English and American 
population must assimilate. England’s 
doors are wide open to these people, and 
many thousands yearly pass the test of 
the immigration laws of the United States. 
The slums of Vilna and Warsaw, the ghettos 
of Lemberg and Galatz, the remote villages 


| wallet of course—and America as 


in the Provinces of Minsk and Tchernigov, 
all send their quota to swell the ever-rising 
tide. 

As a member of the Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration, I have thought it most 
important to investigate this question on 
the spot, and accordingly I spent the last 
Parliamentary recess in visiting the homes 
of all our different aliens. I propose to 
tell here exactly what I found. 

I reached Dvinsk, my first halting-place in 
the Russian Pale, on a mournful rainy Satur- 
day morning. Leaving the railway station, 
with its luxurious restaurant and many com- 
forts, one stepped into another world. Three 
miserable droschkies, ghosts of the smart 
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WHENCE COME OUR IMMIGRANTS 


St. Petersburg carriages—the horses mere 
bags of bones—the drivers huddled bundles 
of rags with metal numbers on their backs— 
stood steaming and dripping in the rain and 
a sea of mud. Beyond the mud a rotting 
wooden fence, and then some tumble-down 
wooden shanties, inhabited apparently by a 
few melancholy women and pigs. The station, 
as often happens in Russia, was three miles 
from the town, and the drive gave me my 
first impressions of Russian country roads. 
The crazy carriages bumped over patches 
of cobbles and plunged axle-deep into pools 
of unfathomable black mire. After twice 
breaking down, we arrived in the town. The 
main street is not disagreeable to look at; 
the houses are stucco-fronted, with sides of 
unpointed brick, or wooden bungalows of the 
familiar Russian type. The roadways are 
laid with cobblestones and the footwalk is of 
planks. The inn looked better than I 
expected, but smelled considerably worse. I 
recognized a smell I remembered in the slums 
of Calcutta and Bombay. The rooms were 
decent and clean. The decoration was early 
Victorian, the furniture upholstered in dusty 
red Utrecht velvet, and the sanitary arrange- 
ments prehistoric. 

The town is said to have 80,000 inhabitants, 
and some 70,000 are Jews. The persecuting 
May Laws of 1882 drove many of these from 
the villages and smaller towns into the larger 
centres of population, hence the high pro- 
portion of Hebrews to be found in the place; 
hence also much of the misery and poverty 
from which these poor people suffer. The 
preponderance of the Jewish race was at once 
apparent, the Sabbath sending the whole 
place to sleep. Not a shop was open, not a 
stroke of business being done. The only 
sign of life was in front of the synagogue; 
there a large crowd of decent-looking folk 
were holding their church parade, promenad- 
ing up and down. 

The town is situated on the Dvina, a 
mighty stream in full flood when I saw it. 
On its banks is a beautiful boulevard. But 
the place was deserted and depressing at that 
time. An aged Jew, gazing at the flood and 
wreckage with mournful eyes, was the only 
creature I met. I talked with him, remark- 
ing that the flood was working sad havoc. 

“Not sad,” said he, “but blessed. The 
world has been too wicked of late: it will be 
purer and better when the water subsides.” 
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Not understanding, I asked him to ex- 
plain. ‘The wars,’’ he said; “the wars in 
China and Africa. What wickedness! The 
Almighty is washing the sins of the earth 
away.” 

His point of view was quaint and a little 
touching. He seemed to regard the flood as 
a sort of divine flushing of mundane drains. 

On the next day, Sunday, I was able to see 
the town in its business dress, though the 
Russian law forbids the opening of shops by 
the Jews till 1 p. m. on the Christian day of 
rest. After that hour the markets were in 
full swing, crowded with country folk and 
soldiers from the cantonments near by. All 
were eagerly doing business with the Jews. 
A peculiar feature was that the soldiers were 
mostly sellers and the Jews buyers. Strips 
of embroidered Russian cloth, old boots, 
uniforms and a mass of miscellaneous odds 
and ends were the articles which the Czar’s 
“Tommies’”’ had for sale. Every article 
was the subject of a protracted bargain, and 
each group of soldiers in their white jackets 
and caps was surrounded by a crowd of Jews 
in long rusty black coats, with the character- 
istic stoop of the shoulders and flowing beards. 
Round the markets were many drinking and 
gambling dens and disorderly houses, into 
which I saw the soldiers being decoyed and 
dragged. The police gave me a bad account 
of the morality of the place, and at night, too, 
hospitable invitations were extended to me 
at every second door. No doubt the crowd- 
ing of the Jewish population into the towns 
has led to a general deterioration both moral 
and physical. The struggle for life is a 
desperate business for many of them, and 
scruples diminish in proportion to its severity. 
Whatever the cause, sexual immorality is 
prevalent in towns like Dvinsk. The house 
accommodation is poor and squalid, but there 
is always light and air and space, and con- 
sidering Dvinsk from the purely residential 
point of view, I personally should prefer it to 
some streets I could name in towns at home. 

To those anxious to see for themselves 
what a Russian ghetto is like at its worst, I 
would recommend a visit to Vilna. From 
the fort which crowns the hill in the middle 
of the town, the hill up which Napoleon rode 
in 1812, when Vilna was the centre of his 
advance upon Moscow, one of the most 
beautiful views imaginable is obtained. The 
town lies at your feet, with its clustering red 
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roofs and hundred gilded domes and spires 
and cupolas; the glittering river and lovely 
wooded country, stretching away for miles, 
make an unrivaled picture—and it is difficult 
among such surroundings to realize the 
squalor and misery which the place contains. 
There are said to be some 80,000 Jews here— 
not, by any means, all poor. By far the 
greater part of the trade, and practically all 
the shops, are in their hands. But the 
submerged tenth is submerged indeed. 

The Ghetto is a seething mass of humanity. 
Many of the streets and alleys are so narrow 
that the pavements almost touch. At inter- 
vals throughout their length are arched gate- 
ways leading into courtyards round which 
the dens and cellars in which the people live 
are clustered. 

I spent a whole day in visiting them. In 
the corners of the court one would find a 
wooden trough into which all the refuse of 
the houses was thrown. The stench from 
these receptacles filled the whole air. The 
stucco walls were blistered and rotting as if 
infected by the poisonous atmosphere within. 
Inside, the people were crowded pell-mell, 
regardless of health, age or sex. In one room 
I found a lunatic in the middle of a family of 
young children. I was followed as I walked 
by a crowd of haggard, anxious, careworn 
people, staring at me with mournful eyes. 
Some openly begged alms, others had trifles 
for sale. Many seemed to pass their time in 
the synagogues, rocking and chanting them- 
selves into oblivion of their miseries. I came 
across several who had been to Whitechapel, 
and had been sent back, I suppose, as fit for 
nothing. One man with a large family 
wished to make another trial of England, and 
asked me, of all people, for money to help him 
to get there. The situation was not without 
a certain pathetic humor. 

The slums of Vilna, it is evident, are 
not a desirable recruiting-ground for the 
East End of London or the East Side of 
New York. Until a year or two ago the 
poor Jews found plentiful employment in the 
building and allied trades, in which there was 
a “boom,”’ but this has been followed by a 
“slump,’’ and the unemployed are propor- 


tionately as numerous as they are in London. 
At such times their thoughts turn to America 
and England; dreams of high wages and 
regular work fill their minds; anyhow, it will 
be something new, and at the worst they will 
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be sent back. And so they arrive in the 
Thames. Unless they have health and means 
of earning a livelihood, the United States are 
closed to them by strict legislation—as are 
the English Colonies. The well-to-do Jewish 
community in Vilna does its best, and the 
place is full of admirable charitable institu- 
tions and schools. But here, as in all other 
great towns, there seems to be a residuum 
which is never reached, or, if reached, is never 
permanently benefited. 

There are other towns, however, in the Pale 
where things are better. Pinsk is one of them. 
Here Jewish skill, labor and enterprise have 
been combined to good purpose. It is a 
picturesque place. The streets of wooden 
houses and cottages are lined with trees; 
there are a quaint old church and seminary, 
and the river banks are full of life and color. 
The population is 40,000, of whom 37,000 
are Jews. This disproportion, as in most of 
the towns of the Pale, would have resulted 
in congestion in all employments open to 
Hebrews had it not been for the energy and 
enterprise of certain leaders of the community 
such as Messrs. Lourie and Halpern, who, 
by starting factories, have*gsucceeded in 
profitably utilizing the labor of their co- 
religionists. In Mr. Halpern’s match factory, 
for instance, 1,500 hands are employed. 
Here you can see a huge log go in at one end 
and come out half matches and half boxes 
at the other. From first to last none but 
Jewish hands touch it, and the whole process, 
from rolling and sawing the heavy timber 
down to deftly pasting the labels round the 
boxes, is done by them. In all there are 
eighteen factories in Pinsk, employing between 
4,000 and 5,000 hands. If only similar 
industries could be started in other centres 
the great and tragic Jewish question in 
Russia would be well on the way to be solved. 
I am certain that the only true and permanent 
solution will be found on these lines. The 
idea that Jews will not engage in manual 
labor has long since been exploded. Twenty- 
five years ago it was based upon fact. The 
venerable Mr. Lourie, who throughout his 
long life has been struggling with problems 
connected with his people, told me that he 
well remembered the time when no Jew 
would even consider working as an artizan 
or entering a Christian school. They still 
much prefer to become employers or traders; 
but circumstances have brought about a great 
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change, and they eagerly accept employment 
in factories when opportunity offers. As 
to the schools, after the first plunge was taken 
the rush for education was so great that the 
Russian Government became alarmed and 
closed the doors to all but a very small per- 
centage of Jewish children. It may be that, 
in the course of the development of his 
industrial policy, M. De Witte, the great 
Russian Minister of Finance, will find it 
advantageous to use the great mass of intelli- 
gent and industrious labor which the Jewish 
community provides ready to his hand and 
which now runs to waste. I hope so. 
Numbers of first-rate mechanics and artizans 
are being turned out annually by the Jewish 
technical schools, and for them the whole 
of Russia, with its vast field of employment, 
is open. There is no necessity for them to 
emigrate. The Jew, moreover, is not handi- 
capped by the one hundred and eighty-five 
State holidays which an orthodox Russian 
workman has to keep. But, apart from the 
adoption of a more enlightened policy by the 
Government, much might be done by the 
Jewish community themselves. The vast 
sums expended upon colonization—the tens 
of thousands of pounds annually thrown 
away in a senseless and pitiful game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, in which the unemployed 
Jews are driven backward and forward 
between Russia and Galicia on the one hand 
and England and America on the other, 
could, I believe, be far better and more use- 
fully employed in providing work and occupa- 
tion for the people in their native land. The 
idea at the back of this movement is that, 
removed from the restrictive influences of 
Russian laws, these people thrive and prosper. 
But this idea has only been to a small extent 
realized in practice. The bulk of the poor 
emigrants here become and remain poor 
immigrants and emphasize the little-known 
truth that the Jews as a people are the poorest 
race of the earth. From 75,000 to 100,000 
members of the community in New York, 
says the report of the United Hebrew Charities 
for the year ending October, 1901, “are 
unable to supply themselves with the imme- 
diate necessaries of life, and are dependent on 
the public purse.” 

In Pinsk there is plenty of poverty—the 
poverty which is common to all large towns 
in every country—but nothing hopeless or 
abnormal. The 5,000 hands in regular em- 
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ployment leaven the mass, and the homes, 
though humble and very poor, still in several 
instances show signs of comfort and compara- 
tive prosperity. 

From Pinsk I made a tour into the interior 
ofthe country. I was anxious to see the con- 
dition of things in the small towns and villages. 
The enterprising Jews have started lines of 
steamers which ply on the numerous streams 
that intersect the country and add to the 
prosperity of the town. On one of them I 
took a passage. 

It was a market-day, and the river was 
crowded with primitive boats and dug-out 
canoes laden with many kinds of produce. 
The scene was curiously Eastern and reminded 
me strongly of parts of Lower Burma. Our 
boat was crowded with Russian peasants and 
Jews. I may here say that throughout my 
travels I was unable to discover any trace of 
ill feeling between the two peoples. In the 
villages, Jew and Gentile live harmoniously 
together. The Christian peasantry are 
engaged solely in agriculture; all other employ- 
ments and handicrafts are conducted by Jews. 
Their capacity for business and organization 
is, on the whole, I think, a benefit to the 
peasantry. It is the Jews who find a market 
for the produce of the land, and every village 
and townlet in the Pale contains an agent or 
correspondent of the big exporting firms in 
Riga, Libau or Odessa. It is this elaborate 
organization which gives rise to the complaint 
so often heard in Russia, that the Jews are the 
exploiters of the peasantry. I have no doubt 
that in many instances the moujiks do fall an 
easy prey to the superior intelligence and 
astuteness of their Hebrew brethren. At 
the same time, it is, I believe, a fact that the 
general condition of the Russian peasants in 
the region where Jews are allowed to reside 
is superior to that which obtains outside the 
alloted provinces. 

Any one undertaking a country tour in 
Russia must be prepared to rough it. The 
only available conveyance is the ordinary 
country cart—a wooden frame on four wheels. 
The roads are partly sand or mud and partly 
logs of wood cut into lengths and thrown 
upon the ground. A few miles of the latter 
leave the traveler in much the same condition 
as he would be after a severe flogging with a 
heavy stick. The inns, too, are queer places 
—in one I spent the night on the floor, 
surrounded by a zareba of insect powder, 
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successful attacks on this work being main- 
tained throughout the night. The people 
are simple and good-natured, but sunk in the 
depths of ignorance and superstition. In the 
whole country I passed through there was not 
a single school or doctor. In one village, 
Gorodno, an epidemic of scarlet fever was 
raging, and the children were dying like flies, 
without the least prospect of any medical 
assistance! It was curious to think that 
here, forty-eight hours from Berlin, one was 
in the midst of conditions far more backward 
and less civilized than are to be found in the 
remotest corner of our Indian Empire. 

It would take too much space to describe 
all I saw in Poland, Galicia and Rumania, 
and I must therefore confine myself to a few 
points. There is one feature common to all, 
namely, the tendency of the Jews to congre- 
gate in the towns. In the fifteen provinces 
of the Pale they are obliged to do so by law. 
In Poland and Galicia no such legal obligation 
exists, yet it is in the towns we find them. 
In Warsaw alone some 300,000 Jews have to 
make a living, and in Lodz, the Manchester of 
eastern Europe, there are nearly 150,000. 
In the latter town the overcrowded and 
insanitary conditions under which the poor 
people live are appalling. One tall wooden 
house which I inspected was packed solid with 
humanity. I found people living in the apex 
of the roof between the tiles and the top ceil- 
ing. I had to crawl into this noisome recep- 
tacle on my hands and knees and to climb a 
ladder to reach it. The police had interfered, 
I was told, but the place was occupied again 
as soon as the backs of the authorities were 
turned. Such incidents are reproduced in 
the East End of London. Lodz is a great 
spinning and weaving centre, and many of the 
factories are owned by Jews. I was surprised 
and sorry to find that they employ hardly 
any Jewish labor. There seems to be a diffi- 
culty in connection with the Sabbath and the 
Sunday, and keeping the machinery idle for 
two days in the week instead of one. This 
objection has been overcome in Warsaw, 
however, where, in Mr. Finekin’s lace factory 
and Mr. Polakiewitz’s tobacco works, Jewish 
and Christian hands are both employed with 
happy results. These establishments left 
a very agreeable impression on my mind. 
Every care is taken of the workpeople, even 
schools for the children being provided on the 
premises. The wages are small judged by an 


English standard, from 6s. to 15s. per week 
being the average, but living is cheap and the 
wants of the people few, and they are infinitely 
better off in every respect than persons of a 
similar class earning double the money in 
London or New York. 

In Galicia the condition of the Jews seemed 
to me worse than in Russia or Poland. A 
fatal apathy and bigotry seemed to have 
settled upon the majority of the Hebrew race 
here. They are divided into factions, and 
engage in incessant quarrels with one another. 
There are no laws to oppress them, but they 
are extremely unpopular with their Christian 
fellow-subjects, and as a class are wanting in 
those qualities of push, enterprise and desire 
for education for which their co-religionists 
elsewhere are so conspicuous. 

A considerable portion of the land in 
Bukovina and Galicia is owned by Jews, who 
are, moreover, said to hold mortgages on 
many of the remaining estates. But there 
are few manufacturers, and a great part of 
the Jewish population seems to have nothing 
todo. The housing conditions were not bad— 
infinitely superior to what I had seen else- 
where, or to what I can see any day in my 
own constituency in London. 

The Rumanian Jews stand head and 
shoulders above their Galician brethren, and, 
where not interfered with by the law, do well 
for themselves. I came across many robust 
working-men who presented none of the 
painful ghetto characteristics. Nearly every 
house in a Rumanian town is roofed with tin 
plates, and this industry is exclusively in the 
hands of the Jews. The work needs agility 
and involves much exposure. It was curious 
to see a church being roofed in this way by 
Jewish workmen who were accompanying 
their labors by chanting a Hebrew psalm. 

The general conclusions I arrived at 
regarding the houses and life of the Jewish 
people wiom I saw on my journey to the 
homes of our aliens, are that their standard of 
existence is a much lower one than obtains 
in this country, their food is less in quantity 
and poorer in quality—meat, for example, is 
seldom eaten, and a fowl would never be 
killed except in cases of serious illness or dire 
necessity. Their wages are lower and their 
requirements fewer and more simple. In the 
large towns the housing conditions are 
deplorable, and sanitation as we understand 
it is unknown. In the villages, where the 
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number is restricted and no newcomers are 
allowed to settle, the lot of the Jews is by no 
means bad. Many of them are poor, but the 
whole population is poor, and their life is no 
harder than that led by people similarly 
placed in England or Scotland or any other 
country in Europe. I have said enough, 
however, to show that a large part of the 
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recruiting-ground of our aliens cannot be ex- 
pected to produce any of the qualifications 
of good citizenship—a fact keenly appre- 
ciated by the United States, the English 
Colonies, and, most striking fact of all, by 
the authorities of the Jewish settlements in 
South America, whose recruits are filtered 
once, twice and thrice before being accepted. 
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THE TYPICAL EXPERIENCE OF PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN THE BIG 
NEW YORK APARTMENT BUILDINGS—THE ENORMOUS GROWTH 


OF APARTMENT -HOUSES — HOW 


THEY CONTRIBUTE TO 


THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE AND THAT OF THE COMMUNITY 


BY 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


(Illustrated from photographs taken by the author) 


SHORT time ago the tenement 
A dweller—a person whose habita- 
tion was bounded on the top and 
bottom by other habitations, and who some- 
times found it cheaper to move than to pay 
rent—was scorned by the house-dweller, who 
had upstairs, downstairs and basement, 
secured for a term of years. Today it is 
said that nine-tenths of the population of 
Manhattan Island are dwellers in tenements, 
and that one-half of them move from one to 
six times yearly. I have heard of a family 
that moved three times in one month. 
he word “tenement”’ is no longer popular. 
We hear of “flats” and “apartments” now, 
of rentals as high as $6,000 and even $10,000 
a year, but the law makes no distinction. 
Every house, however big and expensive, 
which contains layers of inhabitants, all 
duly recorded, labeled and pigeonholed, is 
a “tenement.” 

The rise and progress of the New York 
City ‘“flat-dweller’’ presents a sociological 
object lesson. It begins, as likely as not, 
with a young man from the country. He has 
secured employment in the metropolis at 
wages which seem liberal, and with good 
prospect of advancement. Almost imme- 
diately he begins to plan for a home. He 
cannot afford a house. The Sunday papers 


are fairly overflowiny with offers of flats— 
“Three light rooms a:ia improvements at $20 
and upward; steam heat.” On Sunday 
afternoon he climbs numberless flights of 
stairs to look at certain tiny nooks. Within 
the year he has brought his bride from her 
country home to become a mite in a great 
human hive—a flat-dweller in Harlem. 

When the new things are all brought in 
and all placed, and hung, and dusted for the 
last time, the two march back and forth from 
one end of their play-house to the other— 
being careful, of course, not to upset any of 
their wedding presents. Then they go to 
the window and look out over wide expanse 
of housetops, or down vistas of flapping 
laundry, and are happy. They will probably 
never be quite so happy as that again. 

They begin to move at the end of the third 
month. For one thing, the apartment is too 
small. One doesn’t need much in a flat, 
but one must have two or three chairs, and 
perhaps a stand-table, and then there are the 
wedding presents. The house is too new. 
In a perfectly new house the windows and 
doors and drawers are likely to stick, that 
the plumbing and heat supply have not 
been tested, nor the janitor service duly 
seasoned. Then the stairs—four long flights 
are really too many. 
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The new rooms are larger, and more expen- 
sive and nearer the ground, but they are also 
darker and dirtier, and perhaps occupied by 
certain elusive “tenants’’ who forgot to move, 
and whose rights and powers of occupation 
are not easily gainsaid. 

The well-balanced country girl shudders 
at these things. Cleaning preparations, cor- 
rosive sublimate and various cimicides are 
presently ranged along the kitchen shelf. 
The fight has begun—the everlasting warfare 
that rages night and day between the New 
York City flat-dwellers and the voracious 
hordes of thé lower animal kingdoms. 
Through the dim watches of the night 
croton-bugs, which she at first takes for 
young roaches, file across her kitchen ceiling, 
or marshal in solid phalanx down her sta- 
tionary tubs. Mice scramble in the walls 
—rats clatter through her ‘inware. 

They must have a better apartment, a big- 
ger apartment, and a lighter apartment, even 
if they have to pay half their income to get it. 

They are more careful this time in their 
selection. They consider north and south 
exposure, roof or pulley-line accommodations 
for laundry, appearance and probable tem- 
perament of the janitor. They compromise 
at last on another new house, for after all 
cleanliness is the first consideration. 

Of course they have bought more things 
by this time even though none of the six 
rooms can show a measurement of more than 
ten by ten, while the “girl’s room” off the 
kitchen is a mere closet. It is winter when 
they move, and the steam-supply does pretty 
well, except when the wind comes across 
North River and the mercury falls to zero. 
On days like these the radiators become 
unambitious and forgetful. Discussion with 
the janitor is unavailing. He, or she, insists 
that there is some mistake—the woman on 
the third floor is complaining of the heat. 
They do not press the matter. They have 
discovered that the janitor is absolute. Also 
that he receives no pay but his rent—some- 
times not all of that. His life is a never- 
ending round of ashes and condemnation. 

Other peculiarities develop. A _ family 
moves in overhead, with a trio of boys 
that clatter up and down, like a Texas 
herd on a stampede. Across the way 
another family has a mania for cooking cab- 
bage, while on the first floor onion stew has 
a daily place on the bill of fare. 
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Meantime, the young man has had an 
increase of salary. With the coming of the 
spring they move again and for a time occupy 
“nice, quiet apartments near the elevated 
railway.” It is a pretty suite—better and 
more expensive than any they have occupied 
heretofore. The janitor, too, is rather cleaner 
looking than usual, and more accommodating. 
The doors swing on their hinges; the plumb- 
ing and.the pulley-line are in working order. 
They are quite happy until with warmer 
weather and open windows the crash and 
clatter and jangle of the elevated and the 
trolley make days of disordered nerves and 
nights devoid of rest. 

They move twice during the next year, 
acquiring knowledge with each migration. 
They learn, among other things, that the 
schedule of “‘flat’’ prices is adjusted to the 
penny—that when a good-looking flat is to 
be had at what seems a low price there is some 
drawback that will develop sooner or later. 
It may be the noise, it may be dampness, it 
may be the neighborhood. It is certain to be 
something, and the flat-dweller gets precisely 
what he pays for, neither more nor less. 
They learn also that there are houses of the 
better class, such as they now select, that do 
not “take children.’’ Neither can they move 
now at will, for in the better places they 
are obliged to sign a lease for a year, and 
must either sublet or serve out their time. 
Often they do the former, for apartments 
are always in demand, and at many of the 
better houses there are long waiting lists of 
would-be tenants. 

The young man from the country prospers. 
He is industrious and energetic, and raises 
of salary are frequent. Flight by flight he 
ascends the apartment scale, until finally he 
is able to enter a vestibule adorned by palms 
and Turkish rugs and be lifted to his corner of 
a vast domicile in an elevator. His rental 
is from $1,200 to $1,500 a year at this 
stage, and he is not likely to move until 
his term expires. The janitor problem is no 
longer difficult. He is called a superinten- 
dent now, with a corps of efficient assistants, 
all decently clad and properly paid. Heat is 
usually to be had from the radiators, and 
when these fail there are always the gas logs. 

He is high enough up in the world to solve 
the light problems, at least until some other 
sky-scraping apartment uplifts beside him. 
Then he willmoveon. He will move anyway, 
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when his lease expires, for he can pay a 
rental of $2,500, and he has learned that 
it pays to do so. It is true, his salary 
is only double that, but he has discovered 
that to the flat-dweller on Manhattan 
Island it is not the table, not the bank 
account, but the apartment that is “the 
thing.”’ 

The ‘‘ family’”’ goes home in the summer 
and the former country girl “holds forth” on 
the joys of apartment life—tells of its 
convenience and its luxury—of the cold- 
storage refrigerator that freezes ice-cream by 
merely turning on the current; the long- 
distance telephone, the row of electric buttons 
that at the slightest pressure will bring almost 
anything under the sun. She tells of these 
things to her wondering hearers—tells of 
them triumphantly, not to say boastfully— 
but now and again when she is alone her 
eyes wander about the great sunlit sitting- 
room with its wide fireplace, then to the 
whispering trees, long waving clothesline 
and clambering vines without, where the OPEN FIRES ARE POSSIBLE 
“brood” is laughing and playing and shout- 
ing for sheer happiness. Fora moment she eyrie habitation with its dizzy outlook on 
forgets to feel triumphant, and remembers the smoky, wash-hung roofs, its gilded radiators, 
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“its tesselated halls, and its clacking elevator, 
with something that is almost like a sigh. 
Perhaps—if they are wise enough, and care 
enough for the children—they will give up 
apartment life in the end and move to the 
suburbs. They will take a house there—one 
as much like a flat as it is possible to find— 
with gas range, stationary tubs, electric bells 
and sham fireplaces. Or if the fireplaces be 
real, they will, as likely as not, put gas logs in 
them, and in other curious and amazing ways 
endeavor to simulate the apartment house 
plan and atmosphere. They have learned 


the profession of flat-dwelling too well to live 
Every trip to 


it down in a day, or in a year. 
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of which still survive, though most of them 
have given way to make room for sky- 
scrapers, and for other flat-houses of greater 
proportions but of smaller rooms and smaller 
respectability. Also, many residences were 
converted into apartments, and among these 
are still desirable habitations for persons of 
quiet tastes who are willing to forego a few 
“improvements”’ for the sake of large rooms, 
closets, and real open fires. 

Apartment building became more and 
more popular. Once the wave got started, 
it went rolling to the northward. It billowed 
around Central Park. The heights of Harlem 
were inundated and swept away. Across 
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A DRAWING-ROOM IN A FLAT 


the city is beset with temptation—every fine, 
new apartment house is discussed and per- 
haps examined. They are likely to return 
and end their days in one. 

Apartment building of the better class 
began in 1869 when Rutherford Stuyvesant 
put up the buildings at Nos. 140 and 142 
East Eighteenth Street, two substantial and 
roomy houses which, in spite of their location, 
still rank among the best of the older New 
York city apartments. The success of the 
Stuyvesant buildings was followed by the 
building of a score of other apartments, some 


the river and up the Bronx raged the 
tenemental tide. Morrisania, Melrose and 
Tremont were overwhelmed, their individu- 
ality lost amid a myriad of square, five-story, 
contract-built structures—put up, pushed up, 
thrown up by anybody and everybody who 
could get hold of a bit of land and a company 
willing to make a loan. 

Of course they were built too fast and too 
poorly. Rentals cheapened and houses began 
to fall to pieces within a year. Land- 
lords became poor. The more houses they 
had the poorer they became. The poorest 
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THE OUTLOOK FROM THE FRONT OF A FLAT 


man I ever knew owned a 
him a pair of my old shoes. 


block. 


I gave 


Perhaps it was as well that the houses were 
poorly built. For now they are coming 
down. Another wave has set in—buildings 
ten, twelve and sixteen stories high, with 
elevators, and the old five-story drift is 
being pushed aside to make room. Seven 
vears ago there was but one elevator apart- 
ment house above Central Park — the 
Monterey. Today there are many—wonder- 
ful towers of steel, stone and_ stucco, 
each capable of sheltering a good-sized 
village. 

The Ansonia, just completed, at Seventy- 
second Street and Broadway, is the latest and 
largest apartment house in the world. It is 
seventeen stories high, the top story being 
used exclusively for servants. It has sixteen 
elevators, more than 300 suites of rooms, 
and 1,800 people may be luxuriously  shel- 
tered within its fire-proof walls. There are 
dining-rooms upstairs and down for those 
who do not occupy housekeeping suites, a 
grill-room and palm garden; and the whole is 
illuminated by 18,000 electric lights. Busi- 
ness houses of every sort, from a_ bank 


‘to a barber shop, are on the main floor, 


while throughout the building are pneu- 
matic tubes, dumb-waiters, push buttons, 
long-distance telephones, and means of re- 





THE OUTLOOK FROM THE REAR OF A FLAT 
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THE ONLY YARD IS THE ROOF 


frigeration as well as heating, so that winter 
or summer an equable temperature may be 
maintained. The Ansonia cost the owner, 
W. E. D. Stokes, nearly $4,000,000, and its 
yearly rentals range from $500 for a single 
room and bath to $10,000 for a large double 
suite. It is a vast experiment in wholesale 
flat-dwelling that is attracting world-wide 
attention. Apartment houses, especially the 
finer ones, are a boon to those persons of 
social inclinations and no vast amount of 
capital. A cottage for the summer and an 
apartment for the winter is the solution of 
their problem, and the volume and swiftness 
of New York’s social maelstrom has doubled 
and quadrupled during recent years. 

I do not know how many apartment houses 
there are in Greater New York city. There 
are more today than there were at this time 
last week. A year ago there were more than 
40,000 on Manhattan Island alone. Perhaps 
70,000 would be a fair guess all told, 
counting up to five o’clock this after- 
noon. Rentals range all the way from $5 
a month for a wretched tenement hole in 
the lowest depths of the East Side, where WHERE THE ELEVATED THUNDERS BY 
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MR. GEORGE McCANN 


The oldest janitor in the oldest apartment house in New York 


narrow, sunless houses seem overrun by 
a perfect tangle of fire-escapes, to $500 a 
month for a marvelous ten-room suite with 
every luxury and convenience that whim can 
devise and ingenuity and wealth supply. 
But, whatever you pay, or wherever your 
suite may be located, you are still bounded on 
the top and bottom, and perhaps on the sides 
as well, by other suites occupied by persons 
whom you may not know or wish to know, yet 





THE STUYVESANT 


The oldest apartment house in New York 
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whose social events, domestic disasters and 
culinary economies may and do become an 
element and an influence in your daily life. 
A fairly decent apartment of seven small 
rooms may be had for $40 per month, 
with steam heat. Certain labor-saving 
appliances reduce the cost of living some- 
what, so that flat-dwelling is rather cheaper 
than residence in a detached house, the 
rental becoming about one-half the expense. 
Perhaps the saving is more than made up in 
doctors’ bills. Dark or half-lit suites—and 
most of them are either one or the other— 
are not conducive to health, and it seems to 
me that a long period of flat-dwelling must 
result in the city’s physical deterioration, 
just in proportion as the apartments lack 
direct sunlight and pure air. 

Whatever may be the physical effect of flat- 
dwelling, it is likely to mean artistic and, in 
some cases, even moral decline. No matter 
what his original tendency toward individu- 
ality of taste and a regard for the genuine 
things of life, the flat-dweller will at last 
accustom himself to accepting conventional 
plans and designs that are thrust upon him 

“Just tell me what color paper you want 
—green, blue or pink—and I'll fix it for 
you,’ I heard an agent telephone to a newly 
signed tenant. ‘I know all the kinds. You 
needn’t bother.’’ The apartment in ques- 
tion yielded an annual rental of $3,000. 
Doubtless the tenant did not care. A man 
who has worked up to a $3,000 apartment 
has likely reached an artistic poise where he 
is willing to put aside all care and have his 
paper selected for him. He has grown to 
like whatever is supposed to be the proper 
thing. 

At that point moral decline is apt to set in. 
You can’t lose individuality and retain strict 
honesty. One of the foremost apartment 
owners in New York city—the promoter of an 
apartment house in which there are dining- 
rooms—assured me that some of his wealthiest 
tenants took silverware and glasses from the 
tables, slipped nuts and confections into their 
pockets, and that at the table-d’hote dinner 
more than one man came down alone, and 
carried away enough in his pockets of bread, 
cakes, and even cooked birds, to make a 
dinner for his wife who stayed upstaigs to 
save a dollar. Such is the moral degenera- 
tion that goes with lincrusta Walton, gas 
logs, and a thoroughly artificial life 
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THE ANSONIA 


The largest apartment house in New York city 
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IMMENSE APARTMENT HOUSES IN UPTOWN NEW YORK 
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The centre of Harlem flatland 


The effect of flat life on children is bad. 
Their childhood becomes a medley of assorted 
and variously connected rooms, stair climb- 
ing, roof prospects, elevator and pavement 
associations. They have no real home— 
nothing to look back upon—their individu- 
ality is nipped and blighted by the frost of 
many moving-days. And they grow to like 
it—that is the worst. The prospect of mov- 





ing and of a new flat is looked forward to 
somewhat as they anticipate Fourth of Julv 
and Christmas. 

They grow to regard all nature from a “ flat ”’ 
point of view. A little girl I knew went into 
the country last summer and heard for the 
first time the tinkle of the bells as the cows 
came home at evening. 

“Oh,” she said, “I hear the ragman com- 
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APARTMENTS ON A STREET LEADING UP TO GRANT’S TOMB 
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ing!’’ The ragman who drove through her 
street had cow-bells on his cart. To her the 
cow-bells may always suggest the ragman. 
Such impressions are not easy to live down. 
Of course the apartment house is the natural 
result of space limitations. For those who 
desire or are compelled to live on Manhattan 
Island there is no alternative. The island 
is small and it is full to the edges. Dwellings 
become fewer each year—lawns and gardens 
are forgotten. Within twenty-five years, at 
the present rate of building, there will be 
hardly a square foot of available ground that 
is not occupied either by a_ sky-scraping 
office building or by an apartment house. 
Then it will be simply a question of going up 
or down—higher and even higher into the 
air, deeper and still deeper into the depths 
below. Lawsuits will develop and test cases 
will be tried to decide how high up and 
deep down a title may extend, and what are 
the aerial and subterranean rights of way. 
Meantime what of the poor—those who are 
too poor to go to the suburbs—too poor even 
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now to remain where they are? Will they be 
crowded down and still down into the depths, 
to become at last a weird and ghastly race 
the ‘“‘molocks of Wells’s ‘Time Machine,’”’ or 
will the vast flat tops of the mighty houses of 
the near future be covered with their cottages, 
their clothes-lines, and their gardens—a 
development already suggested by the many 
drying-lines, some janitor lodges, and tubs 
of growing plants. I fear the latter idea is 
visionary. The top is “too good for the poor.”’ 
It will be used for great glass-covered hot- 
houses, where artificial farms, warmed and 
enriched even in winter by the waste heat 
and vapors, will supply with food the vast 
artificial life below. The poor will go down 
and still down—the graduation from poverty 
to wealth will be an absolute and literal scale. 
Perhaps this is a long look ahead, and then 
again, as Frank Norris’s Annixter would say, 
“Perhaps it isn’t.” Among the many prob- 
lems of flat-dwelling life on Manhattan 
Island, perhaps the most important is the 
vital question of space. 








AN APARTMENT HOUSE INHABITED CHIEFLY BY BARNARD COLLEGE STUDENTS 
The Horace Mann School just behind 
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THE “ROOM” AT LLOYDS 


Here the ships of the whole world are watched 











LLOYDS 


THE GREAT MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY WITH A SEA-WIDE BUSINESS 
WHOSE RECORDS SHOW THE HISTORY AND THE CHARACTER OF EVERY 
IMPORTANT SHIP AFLOAT AND THE RECORD OF- EVERY MASTER 
—THE ROMANCES AMONG ITS RECORDS—ITS INTERESTING HISTORY 


BY 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


ROSAIC modernity has left little the men who insure ships against its fury. 


co 





romance in the life of the ordinary 

man who goes down to the city 
and toils. Commercial activity has stretched 
such a network of interests over the earth 
that few regions are now beyond the reach 
of breakfast-table bulletins. Only the sea 
remains the home of mystery, retains all the 
charm of uncertainty. And, therefore, those 
whose business is concerned with the sea 
have perhaps most of old-time romantic 
flavor in their lives. An unceasing war 
wages between the grim old monster and 


How it must delight now and then to upset 
all their calculations, to force back the 
ever-advancing tide of man’s mastery over 
it! For the story of Marine Insurance is 
one of constant conquest over the chances 
of the sea, of constant reduction in the risk 
taken and the rate asked. But even yet, 
until the day when Marconigrams flood 
the face of the waters and every ship has 
a spark-emitting masthead, the risk and 
mystery remain greater than in any other 
insurance underwriting. Modern statistical 
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LLOYDS 


THE TOP OF THE STAIRCASE AT LLOYDS 


On the right is the entrance to the committee room, on the left to the sub-committee room, at the back to the luncheon room 


returns have made it easy to compute the 
average of human life, but mortality tables 
for ships have not yet been constructed. 
This is undoubtedly the oldest form of 
insurance. From the earliest times ship- 
owners have combined for the mutual pro- 
tection of their constantly endangered prop- 


erty. Those earliest voyagers to distant 
seas, the Phenicians, practised a kind of 
bottomry. Before the master sent his small 


bark on a voyage to the edge of the earth 
he mortgaged her against her return. If she 
came back safely he restored the loan with 
a heavy premium. From that time until 
now marine insurance has been bound up 
with the wars, frauds and vicissitudes of 
commerce and is full of fine tales of adven- 
ture. It is particularly fitting that Great 
Britain, the very existence of which is bound 
up in the rapid movement of a large com- 
mercial fleet, should be the home of marine 


insurance in its most perfectly organized 
form. For this form of protection against 
the chances of the sea may be said for all 
modern purposes to have been born in London. 
One may go further and fix its birthplace 
in the coffee-house kept by a certain Edward 
Lloyd in Tower Street in the seventeenth 
century. For, although there was little evi- 
dence that Lloyd himself engaged in any 
sort of insurance, he has given his name 
thereto and has become in fact a godfather 
or patron saint of marine commerce. 

The early association between coffee-houses 
and marine underwriters is not to be wondered 
at, for these resorts became ,almost from 
their date of opening a general place of 
meeting for all men of business. The first 
on record is found in 1652, when a Turkish 
merchant named Hodges introduced the 
brown berry in this way and opened what 
contemporary chronicles call a ‘‘Kauphy 
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House.” And before the name of Lloyd 
occurs, notices and advertisements were to 
be seen showing that shippers and under- 
writers used the new taverns, particularly 
those in the city, as places for auctions of 
ships and underwriting against their possible 
loss or damage. The first mention of the 
name of Edward Lloyd is in an advertise- 
ment in the London Gazette in 1688. The 
advertisement reads: 

“A middle-sized man having black curled hair 
and pock holes on his face is wanted for having 


stolen a number of watches. <A reward of one guinea 
is offered for information as to the delinquent, and 
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LLOYDS POLICY ON THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 1813 


those who would earn money are directed to apply 
to Mr. Edward Lloyd at his Coffee House in Tower 
Street.” 


Edward Lloyd moved in 1692 to Lombard 
Street, and it was here that he began the 
publication of Lloyd's News, a paper which 
contained intelligence from foreign countries 
and home centres. In fact, very little else 
is known concerning the man whose name 
has now been carried to the uttermost corners 
of the earth. Almost the only other record 
left of him individually concerns a dispute 
THE CRIER’S ROSTRUM which he had with the House of Lords in 
The tenses Ladd ball Gein consequence of some comments which he 
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made upon a petition from the Quakers. 
In this encounter he appears as a doughty 
man, for when the noble Lords demanded 
that he publish a retraction of his statements 
he declined to do anything of the sort. He 
returned their demand with a reply that 
“Mr. Lloyd will print no more at present.” 
And no more did he. It was thirty years 
later before his paper was revived as Lloyd’s 
List, since when it has gone on uninter- 
rupted to its present honorable age. Little 
further is known of its founder, but after 
his death the coffee-house kept its original 
name for many years. 

It does not appear throughout the greater 
part of the eighteenth century that mer- 
chants and underwriters frequenting Lloyd’s 
rooms were bound together by any organiza- 
tion. It was probably as a result of the 
enormous gambling crazes of the seventeenth 
century, so inseparably bound up with the 
history of insurance, that formal and final 
organization took place in 1771. But Lloyd’s 
coffee-house played an important part in 
the long reign of insurance scandals and 
financial bubbles which make almost the 
whole of the eighteenth century famous in 
financial annals. In 1768 a writer in the 
London Chronicle declared that Lloyd’s 
coffee house was the scene of all manner 
of illicit gaming, and that insurance had 
been developed into more or less fraudulent 
bets upon elections, on resignations of the 
Government, on the lives of distinguished 
people, and even upon the execution of 
certain well-known peers. 

To look back briefly over this curious 
development of financial history we find 
that it was an important day when nearly at 
the end of the seventeenth century the son 
of an Edinburgh goldsmith escaped from 
the King’s Bench prison in London, having 
been tried at Old Bailey for murder and 
condemned to death. The fugitive son 
reached the coast of France, and in the 
Hue and Cry which went after him his 
name was given as John Law and he was 
described as “A black, lean man about six 
feet high, large pock holes in his face and 
easily known by his high nose and his loud 
and broad speech.” Although the descrip- 
tion of this fugitive is not attractive, he 
seems to have been able to exercise wonderful 
influence over those of the highest birth and 
rank. He became the intimate friend and 
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counselor of the Regent of France, Comp- 
troller-General of the Exchequer of the 
Kingdom, and the originator of the most 
gigantic financial imposture ever known. 

Not only individuals but masses of people 
and nations must go mad at certain periods, 
for in no way else can be described the furious 
seething mass of people whirling around a 
group of needy speculators in the Rue Quin- 
compoix, Paris, during 1718 and 1719. In 
these years Law and his Mississippi Company 
ruled everything. The disease proved infec- 
tious, for, leaving Paris, it came to England 
and found its culmination in the South Sea 
bubble. During this time, and in fact for a 
period of about forty years, the greatest 
scoundrels in England were starting insurance 
companies and selling shares at prices varying 
from a quarter of a dollar to $5,000. At the 
time of the South Sea mania there were more 
than two thousand schemes afloat in the shape 
of joint stock undertakings representing a nom- 
inal capital of $2,500,000,000, about five times 
the current cash existent in all Europe. It 
was only necessary for an unknown person 
to take a room and to advertise to receive 
subseriptions amounting to thousands of 
pounds, which, it is needless to say, dis- 
appeared along with the promoter. At this 
time all manner of insurance swindles were 
afloat. Advertisements may be seen offering 
to insure horses from natural death, to 
increase children’s fortunes, and there was 
even a company which offered general 
assurance from lying. 

It was in 1774 that the association of under- 
writers and brokers calling itself The New 
Lloyds settled down in the Royal Exchange. 
It was here, at about this time, that the 
printed policy of insurance was first made 
uniform; and that adopted on the rath of 
January, 1779, is used with few alterations 
today. In fact, it is identical except that 
the opening formula, “‘Be it known that,” 
has been substituted for the more pious, 
“In the name of God, Amen.” The associa- 
tion was again reorganized in 1811, but was 
not finally incorporated by an Act of Parlia- 
ment until 1871. The objects of the incor- 
poration were stated to be (1) carrying out 
marine insurance, (2) the protection of the 
interests of members of the association, and 
(3) the collection, publication and diffusion 
of intelligence and information with respect 
to shipping. 
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In 1871 the society created a Nautical 
Institute called Lloyds Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping. This classification of 
ships is the work of a separate executive. 
The first steamer noted on Lloyds Register 
was the Fames Watt, 294 tons, built in the 
previous year at Greenock, and classed as 
“A 1.” That brief but very significant 
term, ‘A 1,” has become so general a col- 
loquialism that people who constantly use 
it have probably little idea of its origin. 
In imitation of Lloyds there was founded 
at Rostock in 1868, and afterward trans- 
ferred to Berlin, the Germanische Lloyds. 
After this French, Russian and American 
companies have been similarly formed. The 
name has also been adopted by navigation 
companies, perhaps because of the security 
it seems to promise. The North German 
Lloyd of Bremen, founded in 1857, traverses 
the North Sea, the waters of England, North 
and South America. The Austrian Lloyds, 
founded in 1836, was at first a marine insur- 
ance company, but now it sends ships through 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean seas and 
across the Indian Ocean to Hongkong. 

The great central room in the handsome 
Lloyds building in London is available only 
for subscribers and members and is generally 
spoken of as the ‘Room.’ Subscribers 
pay $25 per year and have no voice in 


the management of the association. Non- 
underwriting members pay an_ entrance 
fee of $60, while underwriting mem- 


bers pay an entrance of $500 and also 
deposit securities of a value of from $25,000 
to $50,000, according to circumstances. 
Lloyds is managed by a committee chosen 
from its own members, which in turn appoints 
clerks and a secretary to attend to the daily 
routine of business. The mode in which this 
is done is very simple. Brokers write on a 
slip of paper the name of the ship, the ship’s 
master, the nature of the voyage, the sub- 
ject to be insured, and the amount at which 
it is valued. If the risk is accepted, each 
underwriter subscribes his name and the 
amount he agrees to take or underwrite, the 
insurance being effected as soon as the total 
amount is made up, and in these times of 
progress in shipbuilding and navigation the 
sum paid by the insured to the underwriter 
is a very moderate tax indeed. 

As in the old days of insurance gambling, 
all manner of risks may be covered at Lloyds, 
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but marine insurance is the only kind which 
receives official recognition. There are two 
classes of members—brokers who act for 
clients, and underwriters who do _ business 
on their own account. Admission is not 
easily obtained, and the most careful investi- 
gation is made into the character of all appli- 
cants. No one who has been in the ‘““Room”’ 
at Lloyds during office hours will forget 
the animated scene. The underwriters sit 
at tables ready for business, and to them 
brokers come constantly submitting risks 
to be covered for their clients, or perhaps 
some member comes to gain information 
before undertaking a certain risk. As has 
been said before, the intelligence system at 
Lloyds is as perfect as modern ingenuity can 
make it. The coasts of nearly all the civi- 
lized world are subdivided into districts 
which are covered by Lloyds agents, and 
much fuller news is obtained when the sub- 
ject for information comes within reach of 
the signal stations which have been erected 
throughout the world at Lloyds’s expense. 
All the marine insurance companies of the 
worid practically are dependent upon this 
source of mformation. To the underwriters’ 
associations in Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Genoa, Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin, and in 
fact all the commercial centres of Europe; 
to New York for the underwriters’ associa- 
tion there, and to Melbourne for the under- 
writers in the Autralasian colonies go constant 
bulletins from Lloyds. The registers avail- 
able for members are wonderfully complete. 
Near the entrance to the ‘‘Room’”’ is the huge 
casualty book, in which may be found 
recorded the fate of many a gallant ship. 
In another set of volumes are set down the 
movements of every British vessel, for these 
are entered up as the telegraphic news arrives, 
and the actual position of the vessel and the 
name of the place where she was last spoken 
is given. 

There is still another register containing 
the biography of every skipper in the British 
Mercantile Marine, where and when he was 
born, on what ship he served his apprentice- 
ship, what vessels he has commanded, the 
casualties that have befallen them, and any 
other information which may be of help to 
the underwriter about to undertake a risk in 
which this particular captain is concerned. 
There is another volume called the Confi- 
dential Index, which is not so easily obtainable 
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by the public. In this the underwriter 
finds the history and financial standing of 
every ship-owning firm and company. Here, 
also, is to be found a list of captains who 
have had their certificates suspended, with 
reasons for suspension, and whatever other 
information is considered of value to those 
who conduct marine insurance business. 

One of the most distinctive sights to the 
average visitor to Lloyds is the crier, who 
stands in a rostrum under a great sounding- 
board and announces good or bad news as it 
is received from the four corners of the earth. 
A great ship’s bell is placed above his right 
hand, and when it rings out, all the noisy 
babble of the place ceases, as every one is 
keen to hear whether the news announced 
concerns some long-belated ship’s arrival in 
port or if the intelligence adds another name 
to the many which have surrendered to the 
fury of the sea. And after this will be posted 
a very brief formula concerning the missing 
ship, which is full of significance, for it means 
that all hope is gone and that captain and 
crew are dead in the eyes of the law. There 
is a room devoted wholly to the posting of 
these notices and telegrams, and it has come 
to be called ‘“The Chamber of Horrors.” 

The bell which announces the news, good 
or bad, which is daily received, is itself con- 
nected with a romantic chapter in the history 
of Lloyds. The late Mr. Frederick Martin, 
the historian of Lloyds, as well as the best 
authority upon marine insurance, tells very 
fully the story of the wreck of the war-ship 
Lutine, to which this bell formerly belonged. 
For about sixty years the bell itself lay at 
the bottom of the Zuyder Zee. The ship 
went down in the autumn of 1791 with all 
on board save one solitary survivor. It was 
originally a French man-of-war, but after 
its capture by Admiral Duncan it was added 
to the British Navy. At the time of the 
disaster she was on her way to Hamburg, 
with a large amount of gold and bullion on 
board, consigned there by English merchants. 
But as this was the day of the newspaper 
hoax, the most extraordinary stories were 
ptinted in the London papers at the time 
about the cargo. One story had it that 
the Dutch crown jewels were on board and 
that the treasure on board amounted to 
$10,000,000. There is no doubt that 
the amount was a large one, but as 
England was then at war with the Nether- 
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lands, and the Netherlands Government 
claimed the wreck, English underwriters had 
little hope of recompense. It is said that 
local fishermen succeeded in salving coin 
and bullion amounting to $415,000 from the 
wreck and were allowed by their Govern- 
ment to retain a third of this. 

But peace had been restored many years; 
in fact, not until 1858 were salvage operations 
begun ona scientific scale. As a result of 
this search, Lloyds secured in all the sum of 
$110,810, as well as the bell which bears the 
royal crown and arms of Bourbon, and 
the ship’s rudder, from which were made a 
great armchair and a table which are to be 
seen in the underwriters’ room. This sum 
saved, however, by no means satisfied the 
expectation of those carried away by the 
glamour of submarine treasure-seeking, for 
even in 1871, when the Act of Incorporation 
was granted, the committee of Lloyds secured 
the insertion of a provision that “‘the society 
may from time to time do or join in doing 
all such lawful things as they think expedient 
with a view to further salving from the 
wreck of the Lutine.”’ 

It is needless to say that this organization 
is to a great extent the public prosecutor as 
well as the police system of the sea. It is 
largely owing to the relentlessness of Lloyds 
in dealing with wrong-doers that many old 
forms of piracy and sea knavery have come 
to anend. This is not to say that the mem- 
bers of Lloyds quibble over genuine mistakes. 
They have been known to pay insurance 
without question even where the ship lost 
had sailed from another port than that named 
in the policy. Still it is inevitable that 
underwriters should at times be victimized. 
Of course, unscrupulous owners and captains 
do not scuttle ships now with the same 
impunity which they enjoyed in the early 
days of marine insurance. But the records 
at Lloyds are filled with stories of bold 
buccaneering men of the sea and also filled 
with the very severe punishment meted out 
to them. 

Even today cases of fraud discovered in 
attempts to secure marine insurance unjustly 
are dealt with very severely by the courts. 
A well-remembered case at Lloyds concerns 
the yacht Firefly. Not long after this boat 
had been insured for a considerable sum, 
two men landed in an exhausted condition 
from a rowing-boat on the south coast of 
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England. They told a long story of ship- 
wreck, of perils braved, of how the Firefly 
had gone down and under what great diffi- 
culty they had escaped. It was subsequently 
discovered that the whole story was an 
invention, and that the very boat in which 
the escape had been made had been stolen 
by the shipwrecked mariners. They were 
just upon the point of receiving the sum 
of insurance money they expected. They 
obtained instead a lengthy termof im- 
prisonment as the just meed of their 
audacious crime. 

But with the developments of modern 
science these enterprises have become as 
rare proportionately as have the actual 
risks which nowadays threaten marine com- 
merce. Marine underwriters of a hundred 
years ago would indeed be amazed at the 
enormous reduction which has taken place 
in insurance rates. The price of gold bullion 
between London and New York is only twenty- 
five cents net per too lbs. and this covers not 
only the risks of the transatlantic voyage, 
but transit from the London house to the 
liner and from the liner to the firm in New 
York to which the bullion is consigned. 
And the most easily negotiable of securities, 
even when sent by registered post between 
2ngland and the United States, can be covered 
by insurance at the rate of one-third per 
100 lbs. There comes a time, however, when 
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this very rate rises by leaps and bounds 
and seems to point in its rise to a great loss 
in life and property. 

Only recently a great Atlantic liner was 
announced to be three days overdue. On 
the third day there was no noticeable advance 
in the rate charged for those who had neglected 
to insure property shipped upon it, but on 
the fourth day, when anxiety as to both the 
passengers and the property on board had 
increased, it was ominously announced from 
Lloyds that the rate of insurance upon that 
particular vessel had been advanced to $10 in 
$500. This was on Tuesday. On Wednes- 
day, when no further news had been heard, 
the rate had jumped to $25 in the $500. On 
Thursday it reached $50 and by Friday the 
enormous sum of $100 in $500 was declared 
to be the rate in any and all manner of insur- 
ance upon the missing vessel. It is needless 
to say how horribly these announcements 
confirmed the anxious fears of those most 
deeply concerned in the arrival of the vessel, 
for all the world knows that if there is any 
hope it will be longest found at Lloyds. It 
is also needless to say that when the great 
liner in question finally reached her dock 
in New York, nowhere was there greater 
rejoicing at the announcement than in the 
room where it was tolled out by the bell 
of the Lutine and read by the crier to the 
assembled crowd at Lloyds. 
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A CLASSIFICATION 
THEIR COLLEGES—SMALL 
ING DISPARITY 


OF SUCCESSFUL 
COLLEGES SURPASS—A_ STRIK- 
BETWEEN CO-EDUCATIONAL AND MEN’S 


MEN ACCORDING TO 


COLLEGES—NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES THE MOST FRUITFUL 
BY 


EDWIN G. DEXTER 


7 NHE best college is the one which sends 
out the largest percentage of its 
graduates to fields of broadest use- 

fulness, thus contributing most largely in 

proportion to its size to general culture and 
progress. Assuming this definition, it is 
possible to form a judgment from an examina- 
tion of “‘Who’s Who in America” as to the 
sort of college that has given the country 


successful men. The criterion is not infal- 
lible, but it would be difficult to find a better. 

‘‘Who’s Who” for 1900 contains the names 
of 8,602 Americans, 3,237 of whom were 
college graduates distributed among 200 
colleges. One hundred and forty-four of 
these colleges, embracing all the more impor- 
tant instituticus, have in round numbers 
260,000 living graduates, only 2,655 of 
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whom were mentioned in ‘‘Who’s Who.” 
Classifying these 144 colleges according to 
size, we have the following table: 


TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION AS TO SIZE 


Number of 
Number of 

Total Number of 
Graduates 
Mentioned in 

‘* Who's Who”’ 


“” Colleges 
Percentage 
Mentioned 
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67,387 
34,810 
157,017 

Although this table would seem to show 
conclusively that the smaller college is best, 
be remembered that the larger 
itis furnish men from graduate or 
professiorjil schools who are not accounted 
for in this}ist—which includes only graduates 
with the )achelor’s degree. On the other 
hand, mer are accredited to large colleges 
who really Praduated from small ones. The 
‘“Who’s Wig” names show almost no gradu- 
ates of mor\ than ten years’ standing, and 
many colleghs, notably the western state 
universities, {may no doubt have passed 
from the sma\l class to the large since their 
prominent th were graduated; so that 
the classification is hardly accurate. These 
facts, however, do not seem to disturb the 
advantage of the smaller colleges. For, 
though Harvard and Yale—leaders for the 
large colleges—far exceed the average, there 
are nine of the colleges with a membership 
below 500 which surpass them. 

The second table shows the result of a 
classification on the basis of sectarianism: 
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TABLE II. CLASSIFICATION AS TO SECTARIAN 
AFFILIATION 
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Sectarian a 75 75,476 585 78 
Non-sectarian . . 69 184,367 2,070 1.12 


Study. shows that non-sectarian colleges 
average three times as large as the sectarian, 
but the two individual colleges with the 
largest number of eminent graduates are 
not only small, but sectarian. 

In the third table the important com- 
parison is between the first and second 
classes in the table. The question here is 


chiefly whether a co-educational or a men’s 
college is better for men: 


TABLE III. CLASSIFICATION AS TO SEX OF 
STUDENT Bopy 
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Co-educational . 94 138,247 802 58 
Male s «» « #6 114,660 1,839 1.60 
Female ..... 4 6,736 14 .03 


Deducting from the total number of living 
graduates of co-educational institutions one- 
fourth, about the present proportion of women, 
we still have a sufficient preponderance of 
success for men in favor of the college for men. 

Table IV. fails to throw much light on a 
much discussed question: 

TaBLe IV. CLASSIFICATION FROM THE STAND- 


POINT OF THE SIZE OF COLLEGE TOWNS 
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Less than 30,000 pop. 115 150,236 1,494 .99 
More than 30,000 pop. 29 109,607 1,161 1.06 


Dividing the country into five geographical 
sections we have the following result: 


TABLE V. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
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New England .. . 19 53,620 1,116 2.08 
Middle. . ... .. 26 77,310 yi 97 
Southern. . .. . 38 39,799 271 68 
Central . . . 6 « 585 79,934 447 59 
Western . . 6 Yd 39 54 


In 1890 however, about 43 per cent. of 
the college students in the country were in 
the central and western states, whereas in 
1900 there were about 47 per cent. This 
growth has not affected the number of names 
in ‘‘Who’s Who.” Moreover, the co-educa- 
tional character of the western universities 
tends to bring down their percentage. Yet 
seven of the twelve leading colleges in our list 
are in New England. 

The best college seems to be the small, 
non-sectarian college for men in New England 
in towns of more than 30,000 inhabitants. 
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THE MOTOR AGE WILL FOLLOW THE RAILWAY AGE—GOOD 
FOR ALL PURSES—HOW THE AUTOMOBILE WILL AFFECT THE 
LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY—THE CAR- 


OWNER HAS SIX TIMES 


THE SPHERE OF THE HORSE- 


OWNER—A GREAT INDUSTRY AND A SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


BY 


HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH ‘‘ WORLD’S WORK ”’ 


IRST, the age of the stage-coach—a fine, 
manly age, full of splendid horses and 
vigorous men, redolent of romance 

and gay with color. Second, the age of 
the railway—the foundation of modern indus- 
trialism, the creator of vast wealth, the 
parent of great cities. Tomorrow and there- 
after, the age of the motor—a revival of 
country life infinitely beyond that of the old 
coaching days, a vehicle of national develop- 
ment greater than the railway, an industry 
destined to be inferior only to iron, coal, 
and shipbuilding, a social revolution in the 
life of the individual man and in the organiza- 
tion of the community. 

Doubtless today this forecast will seem 
exaggerated. <A year or two hence it will be a 
commonplace of opinion. Today we all talk 
of automobiles and motoring; we see a huge 
show of motor vehicles; we read striking 
statistics of production; we learn of non- 
stop runs of hundreds of miles, and of speeds 
exceeding those of the fastest expresses; and 
we find in this a convenient topic of dinner- 
table talk. But few even of our leaders of 
opinion have yet realized that we are on the 
eve of a more momentous change than that 
inaugurated by Watt and Stephenson, with 
even greater consequences to the community 
than their steam automobiles on fixed rails 
brought about. 

The automobile is no longer an experiment, 
and motoring is no longer only a pastime or a 
luxury. The internal-combustion engine for 
locomotion is finally invented. Of course, it 
will change and improve. It may be a two- 





cycle engine instead of a four-cycle; it may 
continue to be fired by electricity, or it may 
fire itself automatically by compression; it 
may be combined with a dynamo and a 
series of electro-motors; it may burn gasoline, 


alcohol, common petroleum or heavy gasoline 
residue; but substantially in its present 
fundamental form it has its own age of activ- 
ity before it, until the problem of storing 
in cheap light-weight accumulators electrical 
energy generated at Niagara or Imatra or on 
the Zambesi is solved, -to transfigure once 
more the practical applications of power. 
Some of the most successful of the automo- 
biles of today are propelled by steam engines, 
and these have certain distinct advantages 
of their own; but I am speaking here of the 
new invention—or, rather, the new applica- 
tion—of the gasoline engine, with which prob- 
ably eighty out of every hundred mechanic- 
ally propelled vehicles, other than those for 
heavy traction, are equipped; and of this it 
may safely be asserted that for all practical 
purposes it is today thoroughly efficient, 
even without the certainty of its constant 
improvement. Not much more than a year 
ago the motor-car was a noisy, ill-smelling, 
costly and unreliable machine—a _ public 
nuisance. Today it is silent; if it smells, 
the driver is to blame; it is within the reach 
of a man of modest means; and it is as little 
likely to break down as any other fine 
product of human ingenuity. I do not mean, 
of course, that every car one meets on the 
road has these admirable qualities, but that 
they characterize the latest inventions in the 
motor world. A car of twenty horse-power, 
capable of carrying four passengers at forty 
miles an hour, can hardly be heard by those 
on board; in fact, its extreme silence is a 
new element of danger, as the only notice of 
its approach is the horn of its driver. It is 
on land, in that respect, what the canoe is 
on water. These most silent cars are for 
the moment expensive, but even moderately 
priced cars can be had as silent as anybody 
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ought to desire them. This, for the benefit 
of the non-expert reader, is due chiefly to 
two factors: the balanced and slower revo- 
lution of the engine by the increased number 
of cylinders, and the introduction of the 
valve which is opened and closed mechanically 
in place of the valve held shut by a spring 
and opened by the suction of the piston. 
Opinions differ yet upon the advantages of 
the new method, but in my humble and 
amateur judgment the motor with automatic 
spring valves will be as obsolete a year hence 
as the bicycle without free-wheel action 
is today. There are, moreover, today one or 
two makes of car with the older valve which 
are almost as silent as need be. 

Improved methods of combustion and 
lubrication have practically abolished offen- 
sive odors. Pneumatic tires, once the bane 
of the motorist’s life—for he never dared be 
confident that he would not have to spend 
an hour in tedious and dirty repair of a 
puncture by the roadside—now with luck 
will run a thousand miles without mishap, 
and several thousands before they need be 
re-covered or replaced. And it is by no 
means certain that the inflated rubber tire 
is destined to remain an essential part of a 
motor-car. In the vehicle of the future, 
concussion due to inequalities of road surface 
may be absorbed by springs, either in the 
wheel or on the body. This would be a more 
scientific method. Side-slip, too, the one 
and only real danger of motoring, both to 
the motorist and the public, is on the eve 
of being, if it is not already, overcome. Gasoline 
costs twenty-five cents a gallon, and a gallon 
will take an average car twenty miles, and 
each new car put on the market runs farther 
on less—one make of car has just run fifty 
miles on a gallon. A driver with access to 
a small workshop who cannot do most of his 
own repairs does not know his business, and 
as it is to be hoped that before long an ele- 
mentary knowledge of mechanics and the 
ability to handle all simple tools may be 
considered a necessary part of every man’s 
education, 4he car-owner who does not keep 
a mechanic-driver ought not to need to send 
his car to a professional repairer except in 
case of something breaking. It is truly 
absurd to see, as one often does, an owner, or 
indeed a driver, hurrying his car in alarm 
to the makers if the engine says ‘‘puff’’ when 
it ought to say “‘paff,’”’ when the same man 
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would doctor his horse without a misgiving 
—though putting a motor-car in order is 
child’s play compared with getting a sick 
horse well, as anybody knows who has tried 
both. 

And as regards cost—too big a subject to 
be dealt with here except in very general 
terms: For $7,500 or a little more you can 
get the best car in the world, a magnificent 
vehicle, of the utmost comfort and the most 
unnecessary speed—a marvel of carrosserie 
and luxury and workmanship, the dernier cri 
of motor fashion. And parenthetically I 
must add that something more than the 
possession of a big bank account ought to 
be necessary before a man is permitted to 
drive one of these tremendous engines upon 
the public roads. In the hands of a man 
who really understands them and has had 
ample experience in driving they are under 
perfect control, but it is almost criminal for 
anybody to drive them who has not these 
qualifications. But to return to the question 
of cost: for $3,500 or $4,000 you may, if you 
know or are well advised, procure a car to all 
intents and purposes as good as the most 
costly. The highest prices last only for a 
season, and all prices are coming down fast. 
The car that about $2,500 will buy is not 
much inferior, and nobody who does not need 
the social distinction of owning the very latest 
and biggest and fastest and smartest need 
drive a better car than can be had for that 
reasonable sum. 

To come to “light cars,” $1,500 or a trifle 
more, combined with a certain knowledge of 
the curious varieties of price for the same 
thing, will make you the owner of a vehicle 
that will carry four passengers safely and 
reliably and comfortably at thirty miles an 
hour on the level, and at an average of 
eighteen miles on ordinary country roads, and 
that you may be proud to show your friends. 
Below this figure, the buyer will do well to 
choose a two-seated vehicle, possibly with a 
detachable spider ‘seat behind for a servant 
on occasions. Nothing is more unsatisfactory 
than a car too heavy for its horse-power. 
These were turned out in quantities not long 
ago, and today they are for sale second-hand 
by the hundred for what they will bring. A 
first-rate two-seated car, by one of the best 
makers, perfect for its work in all respects, 
in which you can start for Edinburgh from 
London or for Chicago from New York with- 
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out a moment’s fear of accident or discom- 
fort or danger or serious delay, may be bought 
for $1,000, or even a little less. And if you 
decide, after examination and reflection, to 
choose steam, $250 may be economized 
on the above price. Below $750 there 
is at present no car fulfilling the above 
conditions, except second-hand, and there 
you must proceed very warily indeed or you 
will take home a four-wheeled scrap-heap. 
Finally, there is the motor-bicycle, but this 
is so remarkable a production, and is destined 
to play so great a role in our social life in the 
near future, that it deserves a separate 
article. 

I have now shown that the price of a car 
is no longer prohibitive, but that good cars 
may be had to suit all purses. It is delightful, 
of course, to own, and superlatively so to be 
able to drive, one of the magnificent monsters, 
but husband and wife may get great pleasure 
and health and constant change, and vastly 
enlarge their circle of friends and places to 
visit, out of a $1,000 car, and unless the man 
of the pair is in the habit of hammering his 
thumb, or drawing tin-tacks with a chisel, 
there will be no need whatever for them 
to keep a driver. The little car will cost 
them less a year than a pony and trap, and 
do five times the work. Indeed, there is not 
the slightest reason why the intelligent 
woman of today should not keep and manage 
and drive such a car entirely by herself, hiring 
the local boy to wash it occasionally in muddy 
weather. There is nothing about it which 
a woman who understands a sewing-machine 
could not learn in a week. 

What is the probable influence of the 
automobile upon contemporary life? The 
privately owned car alone will enormously 
affect this. Every car-owner has at once 
a vastly increased radius of movement. The 
owner of a pair of horses in the country may 
be said to have a practical everyday radius 
of about ten or twelve miles. Twenty or 
twenty-five miles is a day’s work for a good 
horse or a pair, and though this can, of course, 
he exceptionally much exceeded, it cannot 
even be maintained as an average. The 
horses that have done twenty-five miles on 
Monday will not be expected to do much on 
Tuesday. Moreover, a_ twenty-five-mile 
drive is a tiring thing, and nobody cares to 
do it two or three times a week. If this 
estimate of the use of horse-flesh seems too 
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small, let the reader who lives in the country 
and keeps horses ask himself how often weeks 
pass before he makes a call due at a house 
a dozen miles away. And this keeping of 
horses is an expensive business, with all 
the concomitant and never-ceasing payments 
for doctoring, shoeing, saddlery, brushes, 
clothing, cleaning-pastes, etc. A carriage and 
pair means $2,000 a year in town and more 
than $1,500 in the country, as it involves 
there at least one other carriage, alternative 
horses, and two servants. ‘‘Moderate means” 
in the country permits of only one horse and 
carriage, and this, including a man in livery 
but charging nothing for stabling, involves an 
expenditure of $600 per annum, after an 
initial outlay of from $500 to $1,000, accord- 
ing to the style of the turnout. Recent 
exaggerated estimates of the cost of keeping an 
automobile have misled opinion. It is well 
within the mark, however, to say that a big 
car should not cost less than a carriage and 
pair, and a small car less than a horse and 
carriage. A correspondent of the Automobile 
Club Fournal has just given exact figures of 
the use and cost of his ten horse-power, four- 
seated car. He does not keep a man, and 
nothing is allowed for depreciation. His 
average number of passengers was three, his 
average speed eighteen to twenty miles an 
hour, his distance run in the year 4,975 miles, 
and his total cost was little more than $575. 
And this, be it remembered, is what the 
ordinary man would call a “‘big car.’’ Another 
correspondent in the Motor-car Fournal gives 
his figures for five months of the ownership 
of a five horse-power, three-wheeled tandem, 
which would be little cheaper than a two- 
seated car. He drove it 1,648 miles, and 
his entire expenditure was about $22.50, or 
a little more than a cent a mile. He describes 
himself as a “man who conducts a small 
country business.”’ 

My point in giving these figures is to show 
that everybody who keeps a horse may keep 
a car for less money, and that thousands of 
people who have never felt that they could 
afford a horse will certainly keepga small car 
as soon as they learn the cheapness and 
reliability of it. Now to return to the ques- 
tion of radius, which for horse-keepers I have 
put down at about twelve miles. For non- 
horse-keepers it is, of course, much less, 
unless they ride bicycles, and a man and his 
wife cannot go out to dinner on bicycles, or, 
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indeed, go out regularly with comfort during 
several months of the year. With a car 
of ten or twelve horse-power the radius of a 
family—the whole family—is comfortably 
thirty miles, and, of course, much more 
on occasion and if they like motoring. To 
go to lunch thirty miles away and come 
back is an easy performance; and a hundred 
miles in the day, fifty out and back, can 
often be done not only without undue fatigue, 
but with great enjoyment and benefit. Now 
the area of a circle whose radius is twelve 
miles is 452 square miles, but the area of one 
whose radius is thirty miles is 2,827 square 
miles. Thus the car-owner has a sphere of 
activity exceeding by no less than 2,375 
square miles that of the horse-owner, with 
all its additional opportunities of intercourse 
with his fellows. In other words, the pos- 
session of a car multiplies the contents and 
the effective sphere of his life by more than 
six—and by much more if he did not and 
cannot keep a horse. Think of what it means. 
Every friend within 3,000 square miles can 
be visited, any place of worship or lecture or 
concert attended, and business appointment 
kept, the train met at any railway station, 
every post and telegraph and_ telephone 
office within reach, every physician accessible, 
any place reached for golf or tennis or fishing 
or shooting, and with it all fresh air inhaled 
under exhilarating conditions. It is a revolu- 
tion in daily life. With an automobile one 
lives three times as much in the same span 
of years, and one’s life, therefore, becomes to 
that extent wider and more interesting. 

The influence upon the community will be 
no less than upon the individual. 
country districts will revive. The old coach- 
ing roads and coaching inns will once more 
be thronged with travelers. We shall know 
the land we live in—its rural interests, its 
beauties, its antiquities. Country residential 
property will rise in value. The man who 
has business in the town will no longer be 
dependent upon a slow and rare service of 
trains. His first-class carriage will await his 
will in his own coach-house. Therefore thou- 
sands of the town-dwellers of today will be 
the country-dwellers of tomorrow. It will 
no more be necessary for those who would 
dwell in the country to stipulate that their 
house shall not be more than so many miles 
from a railway station. To the car-owner 
it is virtually the same thing whether his 
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home is one mile or a dozen miles from his 
nearest railway. This will bring into the 
market at good prices a great number of 
country places unletable and _ unsalable 
today. There will soon arise, in consequence, 
an irresistible demand for better roads—in 
all probability for a division of road-control 
similar to that of France, the main arteries 
under the direct management of the state, 
the smaller roads under local control. It goes 
without saying that the present absurd laws 
regarding speed will soon be altered—by 
abolishing all restriction upon speed, and 
making every driver responsible, under heavy 
penalties, for inconsiderate or dangerous 
driving. 

So much for the privately owned car and 
its future influence. This, however, will be 
but a minor factor in the coming development 
of motor traffic. The motor vehicle for busi- 
ness purposes will soon be universal. Already 
the more enterprising tradesmen are using, 
with greater efficiency and economy, light 
motor vans for the collection and delivery of 
their goods. In New York heavy commercial 
transport is being rapidly absorbed by the 
motor. A few years hence we shall look 
back with a smile to the practice of the rail- 
ways and large firms in using horse-drawn 
vans. Commercial travelers will take their 
samples through the country in suitable 
motor-cars. 

Agriculture will be one of the chief indus- 
tries to benefit by the coming revolution. 





Already a company has been formed for , : 


manufacturing an agricultural gasoline motor 
which has proved its practicability. Most 
of the important large farming tasks in the 
United States are accomplished by some 
kind of engine or motor. A motor lawn- 
mower already makes it less costly to keep 
up those stretches of glorious sward which 
England alone can show. Groups of farmers 
will combine to send their milk, eggs, butter, 
fruit and vegetables to a town market if 
within thirty miles, or if farther to a railway. 
By the return journey the farmer will get his 
supplies from town or rail at a fraction of 
their present transport cost. 

The coming of the motor means an abso- 
lute change of the nature and conditions of 
passenger traffic in cities. The cab horse and 
the stage horse will soon be extinct as the 
megatherium—to the satisfaction of every 
lover of horses. The public motor phaeton 
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for fine weather, with a closing body for wet 
weather, has been long in coming, but it will 
arrive with a rush. The luxurious electric 
brougham, weighing a ton or more, devouring 
costly electric energy and unfitted to go 
outside city limits, does not touch this 
problem, being merely for the pleasure of the 
wealthy. But the neat, quiet, quick, com- 
fortable little car, seating two besides the 
driver and charging twelve cents a mile, will 
sweep the awkward and dangerous hansoms 
from the street. An excellent motor omnibus 
has just made its appearance in London, and 
from the moment that its speed, reliability 
and comfort are proved, that utter abomina- 
tion of locomotion, the ’bus, the despair of all 
students of traffic problems, is doomed. 

For my own part, I am convinced that ten 
years hence there will not be a horse left in 
the streets of London or New York except 
the few kept purely for pleasure and pride in 
their beauty and strength and for police and 
military purposes. Their disappearance will 
have three results: first, twice as much traffic 
can be accommodated in any area; second, 
the streets, no longer subjected to the pound- 
ing of their iron-shod hoofs, will be smooth 
and quiet and will last incomparably longer 
—to the saving of the taxpayers’ money; 
and third, there will not be 5,000 tons of 
manure deposited in London every day, to be 
collected and carted away, filling the air with 
ammoniacal odors and the lungs with poison- 
ous dust, and costing an enormous yearly 
sum for its final disposition. 

I am even inclined to go a step further and 
hazard the opinion that the motor will kill 
therailway. Why should the community pay 
a huge sum per mile for a special roadway for 
electric cars and a huge generating station, 
when self-propelled motor omnibuses_ of 
equal speed, comfort, capacity and economy 
can use the common road, and, by their 
ability to be steered round obstacles, not 
interfere with the rest of the traffic? 
[ am convinced that municipalities would 
consult their own interests by carefully con- 
sidering the introduction of motor omnibuses 
before embarking upon the heavy initial cost 
of an electric railway system which may 
quite likely be obsolete before their deprecia- 
tion fund has been charged a dozen times. 

One great organization alone—the greatest 
of all, the railways—will suffer from the 
coming of the motor. The motor will rob 
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them of passenger traffic, of the transport of 
mails except for long distances, of the carry- 
ing of light goods and light agricultural prod- 
uce, and will prevent them from opening up 
new districts, which will be served, by light 
lines and motor vehicles as today in America 
by the electric trolley. To some extent the 
injury will be mitigated by the motor bringing 
to them agricultural produce from wider 
areas than can produce it profitably to cart 
to the rail; and, of course, the motor-engine, 
or rapid succession of motor carriages, as 
already planned in France and Austria, will 
replace the steam locomotive for suburban 
and light fast traffic. But on the whole, the 
stage-coach will be avenged upon the railway 
by the motor. 

There are several other aspects of the 
development of motoring—such, for example, 
as the motor on water, where also it will 
effect great changes; and the stationary 
gasoline motor for light manufacturing and 
domestic purposes. One more matter, how- 
ever, cannot be passed over, namely, the 
colossal industry that the manufacture of 
motor-cars and all that belongs to them 
will become. 

In 1902 Great Britian imported motors and 
parts to the value of $5,512,310 and exported 
only $657,405. The value of the American 
output of motor vehicles for 1902 is officially 
reckoned at $25,000,000. In the same year 
France exported motor-cars to the value of 
$5,310,200. Two firms manufacturing pneu- 
matic tires in France turned out in 1902 
$4,100,000 worth, and each of them has 
$400,000 worth of goods in the charge of 
agents. Seventy French firms manufacture 
motor-cars, and their combined output last 
year was 12,000 cars. The industry employed 
180,000 workmen, earning on an average 
$360 a year each. 

That the coming of the automobile will be 
a social and industrial revolution I have not 
the slightest doubt; that it will add vastly 
to the sum of human pleasure and health is 
certain; that it will render what Mr. Hardy 
calls ‘‘the doubtful honor of a brief transit 
through a sorry world,” a fuller and more 
interesting experience, I feel sure. In fact, if 


“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, than we want,” 


the motor-car, in one sense, bids fair to go a 
good way toward supplying the deficiency. 

















TWENTY MILLIONS FOR PRACTICAL 
CHURCH WORK 


THE PERSONAL STORY 


OF 


HOW THE TWENTIETH- 


CENTURY THANK-OFFERING OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


BROUGHT $20,000,000 TO 


HE culmination of any undertaking 
that can point to ‘millions in it” 
is interesting to the average 

American. The story of a gold or silver 
mine with a $20,000,000 output; of a lucky 
speculation netting stock gamblers a score 
of millions; of an invention enriching its 
discoverer or promotors by that amount 
anywhere would have eager readers. How 
the Methodist Episcopal Church raised its 
thank-offering of more than $20,000,000 is of 
interest to others besides churchmen. 


The thank-offering was the idea of a 
Methodist layman in England who is the 
son of a Methodist minister. Honorable 


Robert W. Perks, a member of Parliament, 
is the solicitor of a London railroad company. 
He was impressed by the vast aggregate 
resulting from railroad fares none greater 
than a shilling. Why not fill the treasuries 
of the institutions of the church by a thank- 
offering of a million guineas from a million 
persons? The aim must justify itself to the 
cold judgment of the church and its adherents, 
but sentiment must be kindled and enthusi- 
asm roused. .The fund was to be a thank- 
offering to God for the most glorious century 
in human history. Mr. Perks persuaded the 
English Wesleyan Methodist Conference to 
make the attempt. The complete success 
of that thank-offering fund is known all 
over the world. 

Probably it will never be known who was 
the first to propose that the American Metho- 
dists should make a thank-offering. It is 
likely that with the English example before 
them the suggestion came to many. The 
presidents of Methodist schools whose needs 
had been only partially met by the churches 
because of pressing local claims felt that this 


EDUCATION AND 


BENEVOLENCE 


BY 


EDMUND M. MILLS, PH.D., D.D. 


SECRETARY AND EXECUTIVE HEAD OF THE THANK-OFFERING COMMISSION 


was their opportunity. They sent a com- 
mittee to petition the bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at their meeting, held 
in Trinity Church, Springfield, Mass., Novem- 
ber 1, 1898, to appeal to the church to make 
a thank-offering to be devoted to church 


educational institutions. They received a 
cordial, sympathetic hearing. The bishops, 
after long and earnest deliberation and 


debate on what objects should be included 
in the thank-offering, and how much should 
be asked for, enlarged the proposed scope of 
the movement, and appealed to the church 
and its friends for a_thank-offering of 
$20,000,000 to be devoted to permanent 
work or endowment for the following objects: 
(a) ‘‘For education as represented either 
by particular schools in this country 

and in foreign lands, or by a general 
educational fund for the aid of needy 


schools. 

(b) “For charitable or philanthropic 
work as previously set forth. 

(c) ‘‘ For endowment for city evangeliza- 
tion. 

(d) “‘ For invested funds for the support 
of conference claimants. 

(e) “For the payment of debts on our 
various kinds of church property. 

(f) “‘For any specific objects in foreign 


fields.” 

This fund was to be above and beyond the 
regular gifts of the churches for their own 
support and the support of denominational 
benevolences. Nothing used for current ex- 
penses could count on the thank-offering. 
It will thus be seen that in several important 
particulars this thank-offering differs from 
the English one. Here no specified gift was 
asked from the individual. In England 
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everything went into a central treasury, 
from which each of the various objects 
received a share, the size of which had been 
determined and announced beforehand. 
Here the giver had the right to determine to 
what object his thank-offering should be 
devoted. He was encouraged to give, know- 
ing that the cause he was interested in was 
to receive his entire gift. Again, the gift went 
directly to the treasury of the cause for which 
it was given. The share that any organiza- 
tion or institution received was determined 
by its promptness and perseverance in getting 
and keeping its needs and worth before the 
church. The presidents of some church 
educational and philanthropic institutions 
are greatly disappointed that a movement 
they fondly dreamed would fill their coffers 
without any effort on their part leaves them 
discredited and less prepared to meet 
competition, because their more active and 
enterprising rivals have seized and improved 
a great opportunity. 

The bishops appointed a Twentieth- 
Century Thank-Offering Commission to give 
direction to the movement. The commis- 
sion consisted of seven bishops, eight clergy- 
men—either college presidents or identified 
with the educational work of the church— 
and fifteen representative laymen. Bishop 
Edward G. Andrews, D.D., LL.D., who has 
his official residence in New York city, was 
subsequently elected President of the Thank- 
Offering Commission, and Reverend Doctor 
Frank <A. Parkin, of Germantown, Pa., 
one of the most successful and popular 
pastors of Methodism, was elected corre- 
sponding secretary. Doctor Parkin has been 
engaged with his people in the erection of 
one of the most expensive and beautiful 
church structures in the denomination. This, 
added to his duties as a pastor and preacher, 
left him run down nervously. His physician, 
one of his parishioners, warned him that 
he had reached his limit of work, that rest 
would bring him restored health, but that 
if he persevered in his resolution to superin- 
tend this new enterprise he would break 
down entirely. Doctor Parkin, thus warned, 
reluctantly resigned. I was chosen to suc- 
ceed him, and no one has more cordially 
coéperated with me, or has rejoiced more 
heartily over the success of the thank-offering, 
than Doctor Parkin. 

The work began March 20, 





1899. We 


sent our requests to many leaders of the 
church for suggestions for organization. 
More than a hundred replies were received. 
The plan of organization finally proposed to 
the commission and adopted by it provided 
for a thank-offering commission in every 
annual conference, presiding elder’s dis- 
trict and pastoral charge. The work was 
not to be carried on by an army of salaried 
agents, but by the bishops, presiding elders 
and pastors enlisting the laymen and co6per- 
ating with them. That the plan was suc- 
cessful is seen by the fact that nearly 
$21,000,000 have been secured, with the 
expenses of the General Commission consid- 
erably less than $20,000. It was not success- 
ful everywhere. In some conferences it 
was a lamentable failure. A few conferences 
did nothing more than organize because of a 
lack of leaders. To raise $20,000,000 required 
an average gift of $9 from the white members 
of the church. The Los Angeles (California) 
district, through its presiding elder, Reverend 
Doctor Bovard, reports $36 a member for 
the thank-offering from its more than 6,000 
members. Other districts as wealthy have 
not contributed $5 per member. The colored 
conferences were willing and generous, but 
poor. 

An educator declared to a congregation, 
gathered to hear the thank-offering advo- 
cated, that the addition of such a vast amount 
to the resources of the church must be 
fraught with great peril to her. His insti- 
tution has not been imperiled to the amount 
of adollar. Many true friends of the church, 


- forgetting that the sowing must go before the 


reaping, were greatly disquieted by such 
prophecies and criticisms, but those who 
wanted miracles—or immediate results— 
predicted failure if torchlight and_brass- 
band methods were not added at once. It 
must be admitted that it was not a small 
task that the bishops had appealed to the 
church to undertake. For $15,000,000 the 
United States bought an empire in the 
southwest from France. For a little more 
than a third of the proposed thank-offering 
we purchased Alaska from Russia. After pro- 
viding the largest submarine navy in the 
world for Spain she sold us the Philippines 
for $20,000,000. 

The very magnitude of the undertaking, 
however, was inspiring. From unexpected 
quarters came encouragement. The first 
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gift reported to the secretary was a double 
gold eagle from a day-laborer in the north- 
west. The two women’s missionary societies 
each resolved to contribute $200,000 toward 
the $20,000,000. One gave in the end 
$409,000, besides increasing its regular con- 
tributions for current expenses; the other 
went far beyond its proposed thank-offering. 
The conferences made up of foreigners were 
among the first to respond. One German 
conference, made up of people in moderate 
circumstances, gave $20 per member to 
the thank-offering, and a Norwegian confer- 
ence surpassed it with $22 per member. 
The Church Extension Society and _ the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society wheeled into line. Twelve leaflets 
bearing on various phases of the movement 
were printed and sent to every pastor and 
presiding elder in the church, and they were 
urged to circulate them freely. The postage 
bill for these samples alone was between 
$200 and $300. The church newspapers 
were furnished with items that would arouse 
curiosity and create interest in the thank- 
offering. The Secretary was constantly em- 
ployed in addressing the annual conferences 
where the pastors met, and twentieth-century 
thank-offering conventions, and in carrying 
on a correspondence that extended to every 
part of the church. With Reverend Doctor 
W. F. McDowell, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, who has had a large share in 
securing the $8,500,000 for church schools, 
I went to Portland, Ore., and for thirty 
days we spoke in the interests of Methodist 
denominational schools, averaging more than 
one address a day for that period, and closing 
that campaign at Riverside, in southern Cali- 
fornia. For a thousand miles down the coast 
the claims of four Methodist colleges were 
urged. Five weeks were spent in Iowa at 
various times, and more than forty addresses 
were made in that commonwealthalone. Itis 
doubtful whether the church ever witnessed 
just such another campaign for education as 
was carried on for one college in Iowa. The 
college president, financial agent and college 
quartette visited with me a dozen of the 
cities and the principal villages of its patron- 
izing territory. The meetings were thoroughly 
advertised. The young people came out to 
hear the quartette. The old people came 
out because the young people had. After 
the meetings young men and women who 


wanted to go to college crowded around the 
president to make arrangements. The men 
and women who had money were not always 
as eager to interview me. We sought them 
out, and if they escaped without an offering 
then they were reserved for future and 
further treatment. This institution had a foot- 
ball team that had won a series of brilliant 
victories. One of its best players startled 
me by seriously proposing that football games 
be arranged for the afternoons with the 
local teams where the evening meetings were 
to be held. He was sure that the young 
men in the places visited would then decide 
without hesitation that there was only one 
place where the right kind of a college educa- 
tion could be secured. Although not opposed 
to new schemes, I had to veto the idea. 

In personally representing the thank- 
offering I visited every state in the Union 
and have traveled more than 170,000 miles. 
The first year the payment of church debts 
more than any other object claimed the atten- 
tion of the church. When the thank-offering 
began, January 1, 1899, interest was being 
paid on debts resting on churches and parson- 
ages that amounted to $12,500,000. The 
country was emerging from a period of great 
financial depression. The debts that dis- 
credited where they did not imperil the local 
churches should be paid without delay. The 
papers became filled with reports of Methodist 
churches that had paid their debts. Mr. 
Henry Benedict, a layman of New Haven, 
Conn., proposed that the Methodist churches 
of that city pool and pay all their debts. 
The aggregate was only $70,000, but it 
encouraged others. 

When we went to a field, while we repre- 
sented all the objects included in the thank- 
offering, we emphasized the things the Metho- 
dists of that place were intent on doing. 
In one place the college had the right of 
way, in another the local church debt, in a 
third the Orphanage or Worn-Out Preachers’ 
Fund. The most remarkable thing about 
the thank-offering movement is that with 
six different objects entitled to enter any 
church field and present its claims, there has 
scarcely been any friction between them or 
their representatives. When one college 
received a large gift the friends of all the 
other colleges rejoiced, for they knew it 
would help their institutions. The emphasis 
has been placed on the endowment of church 
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colleges and academies. When the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church entered upon the thank- 
offering movement she had $27,000,000 
invested in her schools. She closes it with 
$36,000,000 assured, and she will make it 
at least $50,000,000 inside of the next five 
years. Cornell College, lowa, reported one 
day that its thank-offering had reached 
$350,000. The other Methodist colleges of 
that commonwealth only took time to con- 
gratulate her and then redoubled their efforts 
to secure ample endowments. Mr. John D. 
Archibald offered $400,000 to Syracuse Uni- 
versity on condition that the conferences 
raise a like amount. The Chancellor, Rev- 
erend Doctor James R. Day, rallied the 
churches with such good effect that its 
thank-offering rose to $1,203,000. In seven 
years its students have increased from 700 
to more than 2,000. The $8,500,000 raised 
on education for the thank-offering, and the 
$500,000 that ‘has come in through other 
channels, have been used to equip and endow 
institutions already in existence. After 
Allegheny College had received a beautiful 
chapel, science building and library, Mr. 
F. A. Arter, of Cleveland, offered to give 
$60,000 toward its endowment if $180,000 
additional was contributed for the same 
purpose. His proposition was promptly met. 
In two other fields Mr. Arter made thank- 
- offering victories possible. He offered to 
pay one-quarter of the debt of any Methodist 
church in Cleveland if it paid therest. Cleve- 
land Methodism is practically free from debt 
except in one church. He then offered to 
give $1 for every $9 raised for the 
aged Methodist ministers of one of the Ohio 
conferences. The Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity paid what seemed an overwhelming 
debt. Hamline University added $250,000 
to its endowment. Mr. John E. Andrus, of 
Yonkers, offered $50,000 to the Worn-Out 
Preachers’ Fund of the New York Conference 
if that body would raise $100,000. 

All the time through the letters that poured 
into the central office of the commission 
the Secretary was enabled to keep his hand 
on the pulse of the church. Every victory 
was reported. The poor vied with the rich. 
A little later the hospitals and orphanages 
and old peoples’ homes began to have their 
turn. Thirty years ago the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church did not have a single hospital. 
During the thank-offering period she founded 
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two in one state. They have sprung up as 
if by magic from Boston to Seattle. The 
$2,500,000 raised for this purpose under the 
thank-offering is but the beginning. Many 
of the letters received were pathetic in the 
extreme. Some experiences have been more 
amusing than pathetic. A saloon-keeper 
assured me that his mother, now dead, had 
been a true Methodist, while his wife had no 
use for Methodists, but belonged to the 
Church. Said this man: 

“If you will come round to my place I 
will give you $10 for your thank-offering. 
I want the Methodists to keep ahead of 
the s. It will make my old woman 
squirm when you get your $20,000,000.” 
That $10 has not been called for yet! 

The sons and daughters of Methodist 
ministers have been much in evidence during 
the thank-offering movement. The largest gift 
ever made toa Methodist University was made 
by a Methodist minister’s son; the largest 
gift ever made to a Methodist charitable 
institution was made by another Methodist 
minister’s son; and the largest gift ever made 
to the support of aged Methodist ministers 
was by another Methodist minister’s son. 
The bishops of the church, by their active, 
hearty support, brought to the thank-offering 
many of its greatest successes. They not 
only called the church to undertake the 
work, but led them in it. Thousands of 
humble ministers and laymen worked hard 
and as effectively as the leaders. It was 
a great partnership for success. 

The result in four years is a thank-offering 
of $20,800,000, and in addition $16,931,030 
spent for new churches and parsonages and 
improvements on churches and parsonages, 
making a total of $37,731,030, besides in- 
creasing the gifts for regular benevolences 
and meeting the current expenses of their 
churches. .The church historian will say 
that the thank-offering closed at midnight, 
December 31, 1902, but the forces it set in 
motion will last a thousand years. Prob- 
ably without the thank-offering some of 
these millions would have come into the 
treasury of the church, but a harvest of far 
more than $20,000,000 will come directly 
from the seed-sowing of this period. Men, 
as long as they think of the thank-offering, 
will find a reply to rebuke and silence the 
prophets of indecision, of selfishness and 
of unbelief. 

















A DAY’S WORK OF A 


RAILROAD 


PRESIDENT 


BY 


F. N. BARKSDALE 


visitor with the dress and bearing of a 
farmer, in the anteroom of the execu- 
tive office of a railway corporation. 

“Write your name, address and the 
subject of your interview on this card.”’ 

“T don’t want to write to him. I could 
have done that at home. I want to see him 
and talk to him. Tell him Hiram Horton, of 
Whitestone Township, wants to see him on 
very important business.”’ 

The message was delivered to the chief 
clerk, who, with accustomed urbanity, greeted 
Mr. Horton and inquired the nature of his 
business. 

“It seems strange that I should take the 
trouble to come all the way here from my 
place to do a great benefit to this company, 
and then not be allowed to do my business 
with the head man. I don’t want to deal 
with no understrappers, but I want to talk to 
the boss himself.”’ 

“But the president is exceedingly busy and 
I may be able to act for him,” retorted the 
clerk. 

“You're too fresh, young man—you can’t 
do this business; but, if you must know, I will 
tell you that I want to sell him a gravel-pit at 
my place. It’s the——” 

“But, sir, the president cannot attend to 
those little details. His time is too valuable.” 

“Little details do you call ’em! Why, 
that’s the finest gravel in Whitestone Town- 
ship. I know you people want it. I have 
samples of it here, and I want to explain to 
the boss all about it and fix the price, and I 
want some money on account today.”’ 

“Tt is simply impossible, Mr. Horton, for 
the president to see you. The local superin- 
tendent attends to such matters. Go home 
and see him.” 

Hot on the heels of the retreating and 
disappointed farmer came a delegation of 
distinguished-looking men in high hats and 
fur coats. They were evidently expected, for 


| WANT to see the president,” said a 


they were ushered into the presence of the 
president without intervening ceremony. 
Their fission was to dispose of a controlling 
interest in another great property, and even 
the chief clerk did not overhear their propo- 
sition. 

A group of newspaper reporters trailed the 
delegation to the outer office to ferret out the 
object of the interview. Failing in this, they 
mounted guard in the hall to catch the visitors 
as they emerged from the temporary security 
of the private office. The chief clerk, being a 
strategist, guided their departing footsteps 
through another exit at the conclusion of the 
conference, and the newspaper men continued 
to cool their heels and to inflame their imagi- 
nations in the corridor for hours after the 
business was ended. 

And so it goes throughout the day, and 
day by day. 

The president of a great railway corpora- 
tion is not protected from working overtime 
by the rules of labor-unions. He reaches his 
desk at nine o’clock. The mail that he finds 
represents an infinitesimal proportion of that 
which has been delivered to his chief clerk 
from the post-office as well as from the bags 
which come in from all parts of the railway 
system. This mass of correspondence includes 
letters in various languages on almost every 
conceivable subject. The mechanical world 
sends suggestions for everything from track- 
bolts to freak locomotives and mammoth 
ships for ferrying trains across the ocean. 
Applications for positions and for passes and 
appeals for contributions and subscriptions 
are as numerous as the stars in the firmament, 
while letters of advice on financial and traffic 
affairs form no inconsiderable percentage of 
this daily harvest. Some of the letters signed 
with fictitious names take the form of demands 
for money, with threats; others are from 
“cranks,” and are simply the exploitations 
of visionary schemes bred in badly balanced 
brains. One wild dreamer outlines on quires 
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of paper a scheme for the construction of a 
transoceanic railway; another presents plans 
and specifications for equipping the front of 
engines with pointed steel hoods to prevent 
collisions. An esthetic individual describes 
a plan for beautifying waste places along the 
line, and as an antithesis to this proposition 
comes a suggestion to utilize these same 
wastes for advertising purposes. One corre- 
spondent offers his discovery as a free gift in 
the interest of humanity; another makes a 
“touch” for a present in return for a simple 
suggestion. . 

The clearing of his desk of the morning 
mail may occupy the first hour of the day. 
The next most important thing is a resume 
of the commercial, financial, industrial and 
railroad »-ws of the preceding day collected 
from the morning newspapers, clipped and 
pasted upon cardboard sheets for easy han- 
dling. A glance at these discloses not only 
the accumulated news of the previous day, 
but also the editorial comments of the principal 
newspapers. 

Now the real work of the day begins. This 
includes the consideration of an endless array 
of legal, engineering, financial, traffic and 
transportation questions. The adoption of 
plans for some extensive improvements in 
terminal facilities follows closely the deter- 
mination of a question of general policy. 
The development of traffic by the extension 
of the main line and branches, questions 
affecting the relations with connecting lines, 
and matters relating to every phase of the 
vast field of traffic and transportation come 
up for settlement. The consideration of 
these diverse matters touches at some point 
almost every branch of human activity which 
yields something to the demand of a great 
system of transportation. The chief enlists 
in his aid in the decisions of these multiplied 
issues the thought and skill of his staff, who, 
having worked out the details, bring before 
him the results for final approval. 

During the illness of a late President of the 
United States, the caller at the office of a 
president of one of the great railroads insisted 
on seeing the chief. The persistent efforts 
of the attendant to ascertain his mission 
finally resulted in the statement that he had 
a sure cure for the ills of the unfortunate man, 
and needed a special train to convey himself 
and his apparatus to his bedside. When he 
was advised that the cost would be near a 


A DAY’S WORK OF A RAILROAD PRESIDENT 


thousand dollars, he expressed a harsh opinion 
of the head of a soulless corporation for allow- 
ing such a trifle to stand in the way of the 
restoration to health of a great patriot. The 
visit of the pass fiend is a frequent occurrence 
at the president’s office. He never sees the 
president, but he thinks he should see him. 

The head of a great corporation generally 
occupies a similar position in a number of 
lesser and allied corporations. There are 
stated and special meetings of these bodies and 
committee meetings of the general board that 
require his presence as presiding officer, and 
these duties consume considerable time. 
Even at luncheon he is not always freed from 
business. The majority of the executive 
offices are arranged in suites and include an 
apartment where food may be served. Here 
the chief gathers about his board officers of 
his own corporation, visiting officials, or 
business friends who may be present either 
by chance or by appointment. 

There is a popular delusion that the presi- 
dent’s private car is kept chiefly for pleasure 
jaunts for himself and his friends. But it is 
as much a workshop as his office, and it 
frequently affords that privacy and exclu- 
siveness for the transaction of business 
which are not obtainable even in the private 
office. An appointment is to be kept in a 
distant place. The president’s car is attached 
to a regular train, or run “special” as the 
casemay be. The private secretary is directed 
to report on the car with such mail and papers 
as demand immediate attention, and the 
president gets down to work just as if he were 
sitting at ‘his desk. The despatch of business 
is uninterrupted. On the car consultations 
are held and conferences occur between the 
chief and his subordinates or invited guests. 
Meals may intervene and social intercourse 
may break for a moment the monotony of 
work, but the spirit of business is ever 
present. The paraphernalia of the workshop, 
such as maps, reports and official papers, are 
oftener in evidence on the private car than any 
of the usual concomitants of a pleasure jaunt. 

The hours of the president’s afternoon are 
filled with duties similar to those of the 
morning. There is no cessation of the work 
that confronts him as long as he remains at 
his desk. The official hours end generally at 
four, and the busy man seeks those social or 
recreative diversions to which his disposition 
inclines. 


























A RANCHER AND HIS FAMILY PICKING LEMONS 


In six years this ranch increased in product more than tenfold without increase in acreage. 
increase in size 


The trees increase in productivity as they 
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STORY OF THE YEAR’S' CROP 


W. S. HARWOOD 


(Illustrated from photograpks taken by the author) 


OT long ago Sicily monopolized the 
American lemon market. Last year 
California shipped out of the State 

nearly 600,000 boxes of lemons in nearly 
2,000 standard refrigerator cars. With one 
bound the California ranches have gained 
part of the home trade; with another they 
will probably control the rest of it; and with 
a third they may reach out for foreign markets 
and, perhaps, sell lemons in southern Europe. 
It is the natural growth of American industry. 

Lemon trees must be free from frost, and in 
the long strip of land between the mountains 
and the sea bordering on Old Mexico, all 
winters are summers. The difference between 
summer and winter temperature is only about 
five degrees. So constant is the summer, 
indeed, that the lemons mature month by 


month, the year round. In January I picked 
a branch from a tree in the largest lemon 
ranch in the world; on the branch were the 
delicately scented flowers, the tiny, half- 
formed lemon, large green lemons and the 
fresh, yellow, ripened fruit. Sunshine seems 
perpetual, but it is the sunshine of a temperate 
climate, not of the tropics, and the lemons 
gain, therefore, their full measure of acidity. 
There are already more than 400,000 lemon 
trees here, fully one-half of which have not 
yet reached bearing age. There is room for 
millions of trees in the region. 

A few years ago the surface of this great park 
was a wretched waste of cacti, sage-brush and 
stunted desert growths—haunt of the tarantula 
and the rattlesnake. Warmth, equality of 
climate, sunshine, absence of frost, a generous 
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A RESERVOIR OVERFLOWING DURING A HEAVY RAIN, WASTING MILLIONS OF GALLONS OF WATER 


This reservoir will supply its tributary ranches several years without refilling 





PUTTING THE IRON BANDS ABOUT THE WATER- 
PIPE LEADING DOWN THE MOUNTAINS 


The reservoir is far beyond the top, up another mountain 


soil, all these the section had naturally, but 
there must be water. The average rainfall 
year by vear in this region is slight and is 
confined to a relatively few days in the winter 
months. There must be at least twelve 
inches of water in addition to the average 
normal rainfall in order to keep a ranch in 
prime condition. This extra water is held 
in great reservoirs in the mountains hard by, 
the sides of the mountains gathering up the 
rains as they fall and sending them downward 
in rushing torrents to the vast reservoirs held 
in check by enormous walls of masonry. 
Sometimes the rains are so sudden and heavy 
that the largest reservoirs quickly overflow. 
From the reservoirs the water is piped down 
the valleys to the ranches. At the entrance 
to every ranch stands a meter which measures 
the quantity used. The pipes are opened 
several times a year and the water is allowed 
to flow in between the rows of lemon trees in 
little rivulets. It enters the soil and gives 
strength to the roots. Several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are now being expended 
in this region in making still larger reservoirs 
farther back in the mountains—some of them 
will even gain moisture from the snows on 
the higher peaks, for not many miles distant 
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from these warm, rich valleys lying in the 
sunshine are the frost and snow. 

But there is still another essential, one 
which has been too often overlooked in the 
past, a dual essential, made up of common 
sense and capital. All the rest may be here 
and yet much money be wasted, as it has been 
wasted in generous quantities. There have 
been many lamentable failures solely because 
people entered thoughtlessly upon the work. 
When to all the natural conditions are joined 
skill, business capacity, capital, the lemons 
form a very profitable crop. Not long ago I 
met a man from an-eastern state who invested 
some $15,000 in a lemon ranch. Four years 
ago he got out of it with less than $4,000 left. 
This season from the same ranch a practical 
lemon grower is marketing ninety tons of 
lemons, and the little patch of ground will 
net him $2,000 for his year’s work. 

Many things conspired against the lemon 
grower in this region a few years ago—lack 
of sympathy on the part of shippers, apathy 
of railroads, distrust of the California lemon 
on the part of the public, a low import duty, 
ignorance of the business. Today the lemons 
of this region are in favor; they have passed 
the test of high acidity; shipping conditions 
are improved; intelligence is directing the 
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THE FINISHED WATER-PIPE 


business. There is a duty now of one cent 
per pound—about eighty-five cents per box. 
Some idea of the competition which these 
California lemon pioneers have had to face is 
seen in the fact that, while they pay from 
$1.25 up to $2.00 per day for pickers, the 
Sicilian pickers receive from thirty to forty- 
five cents per day, while the women pickers 
are content with from six to twelve cents; 
and in the further fact that a box of lemons 
can be laid down in Chicago from Sicily, so 
low are the ocean rates, at two-thirds the 





THE LEMON REGION 


The reservoir in the foreground is partly filled 





GROWING 


freight paid on a box from San Diego to 
Chicago. Frequently now, so complete has 
been the reversal of feeling in regard to the 
California lemon, it brings a higher price than 
the Italian. 

The by-products of the lemon are an im- 
portant feature of the industry. One large 


company owning some 30,000 acres in the 
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How the storing of water 


lemon valleys near the city of San Diego has 
already begun the manufacture of these 
by-products. Lemon extracts, lemon oil 
used in the manufacture of extracts, citric 
acid used in soda waters and as a dye in the 
manufacture of calicoes, Komel, an unfer- 
mented drink, made from the lemon and also 
from the grapefruit which grows with great 


A LEMON LAND IN ITS NATIVE STATE, SHOWING THE GROWTH OF CACTI 


The soil below is rich and arable when it is supplied with water 
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of water §. formed the cactus-grown desert 


success alongside the lemon, are now being 
manufactured. The processes are largely 
kept secret. 

The picking of the lemons is done mainly by 
men. Each picker wears a canvas sack 
strapped to his chest. The sack is open at 
both top and bottom, the bottom being held 
in place by a wire. In one hand the picker 


AMERICAN LEMONS 


holds a clipping-knife, in the other a steel 
ring two and five-sixteenths inches in diame- 
ter. This ring is passed over the lemons 
before picking. The object is to select only 
such lemons as are of desirable merchantable 


size, the medium size which the public 


demands running from 360 to 420 to the box. 
The public has a prejudice against 


large 


A BOSS LEMON-PICKER 


The measuring ring shows in his left hand above the sack 
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A SUPERINTENDENT ON HIS ROUNDS OF THE 
RANCHES ON A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT 


lemons; so when a lemon fits the ring it is 
picked, ripe or green. Of course, all ripe ones 
are picked, whatever the size. The ripe ones 
are ready for immediate market, while the 
green ones are piled away in boxes in ware- 
houses for curing or ripening. It ordinarily 
requires from four to eight weeks to fit the 
lemons for the market. As the lemon harvest 
of this region is continuous, the market is 
supplied at all seasons of the year. 

When the lemons reach the warehouse they 
are run through a washing-wheel and packed 
in boxes for storage; or, if ripe, placed directly 
in the cars. The washing-wheel is about five 
feet in diameter, with brushes five or six 
inches long arranged on the outer rim. These 
brushes pass down into a trough of water 
as the wheel revolves, and into this trough are 
fed the lemons. The brushes remove any 
dirt or slight imperfections. Long strips of 
wood hold the boxes in place in the cars when 
ready for shipment, thus preventing any 
movement in their long journey across the 
American continent. 

This new industry—new because it has 
been only a few years since it started, while 
centuries are behind the lemon growers of 
Sicily—is a new proof of the flexibility, the 
adaptability of our national resources. In 





AMERICAN LEMONS 


the year 1892 the United States imported, 
chiefly from Italy, $4,548,263 worth of 
lemons. In tgor the foreign importation 
fell to $3,412,308—more than a million dollars’ 
decrease. In 1896 the foreign importation 
rose to a little over $5,000,000, while for 
the first ten months of the year just closed, 
1902, the imports were only a trifle more than 
$3,000,000. In 1892, when the lemon imports 
ran at least $1,000,000 higher than now, the 
American lemon-growing was but beginning; 
the shipment of nearly 600,000 boxes of 
lemons from California in 1902, ten years 
later, suggests the cause for the falling off. 
It indicates that, with this new industry but in 
its infancy, it has already reduced the foreign 
importation by more than twenty-five per cent. 

The American lemon-raising industry is 
carried on amid delightfully picturesque 
surroundings, rendering none the less at- 
tractive this new and significant element in 
the development of the Larger America. 
The picturesqueness of this section sur- 
passes that of any other lemon region on 
the globe. From an elevation here you can 
look dow1 upon one of the most interesting 
scenes in the world. In the distance, the 
purple mountains; far to the left, the sweep 
of the hills of Mexico; below you, the little 
lemon ranches, their vivid deep-green accentu- 
ated by the brilliant yellow of their fruit, 
and the whole valley marked off in a great 
chess-board, as if by the hedge lines of an 
English landscape; beyond you the sweep of 
the Pacific, and your eye catches the faint 
puff of smoke from a mighty battle-ship in 
the far offing. Here and there below you are 
the comfortable homes of the lemon ranchers, 
standing amid the graceful palms, the 
lofty eucalyptus and the feathery pepper 
trees. It is like a great park in the warm 
January sunshine, an ideal place for the 
workers as well as for the work. 


A GENERAL PANORAMIC VIEW OF A YOUNG LEMON RANCH 
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A LEMON PICKER 


In one hand he holds a clipper; attached to the thumb of the other is a gage for measuring the size of the lemon 
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WASHING THE LEMONS 


The lemons are fed into the trough—below the wheel (at the left) —and come out at the right ; the brushes on the wheel clean them as they roll 
along the trough in the water 


The development of this particular industry 
here is but another indication of American 
resourcefulness—of the growing power of 
Americans to produce within the national 
limits of the United States nearly all the 
necessities and luxuries of life. Already our 


MAKING LEMON BOXES 


Five hundred of these boxes are made in one day 





imports show that the country is actually 
dependent on foreign countries for but very 
few articles, and these very largely such as 
traditionally cannot be produced in our 
climate or under our labor system. Every 
diminution of the list of these articles means 
added wealth to the nation and prosperous 
communities where none _ existed before. 
Even now in southern California are miles 
on miles of hills and valleys near the coast 
baking in the sun and bare but for cacti. 
They need only water and the practical 
wisdom of hard-headed men to teem with 
fruitfulness. Such development is bound 
to come. The growth of the lemon industry 


is an earnest of it. 






LOADING LEMONS INTO CARS WHICH DRAW THEM 
FROM THE FIELD TO THE PACKING AND 
CURING WAREHOUSES 
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A GROUP OF BOYS IN THE SCHOOL 


Germany 
Canada 


Greece 
Australia 


Sweden 
Austria 


BORN IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
Scotland 
Rumania 


China 
Italy 


Russia 
England 





NEW CITIZENS FOR THE REPUBLIC 


SCHOOL NO. 1 IN NEW YORK, WHERE CHILDREN OF TWENTY-FIVE 


NATIONALITIES LEARN AMERICANISM WITH THEIR DAILY 


LESSONS 


BY 


A. R. DUGMORE 


T the corner of Catharine and Henry 
Streets in New York is a large white 
building that overlooks and domi- 

nates its neighborhood. Placed in the 
middle of a region of tawdry flat-houses and 
dirty streets, it stands out preéminent because 
of its solid cleanliness and unpretentiousness. 
It is the home of Public School No. 1. In 
it are centred all the hopes of the miserably 
poor polyglot population of the surrounding 
district—for its pupils the scene of their 
greatest interest and endeavor, and for their 
parents an earnest of the freedom they have 
come far and worked hard to attain. 

The child of American parentage is the 
exception in this school. The pupils are 
of the different nationalities or races that 
have their separate quarters in the immediate 
neighborhood. If they were to be divided 
according to their parental nationality, there 
would be twenty-five or more groups. The 
majority of the pupils, however, are Swedes, 
Austrians, Greeks, Russians, English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, Rumanians, Italians, Poles, 


Hungarians, Canadians, Armenians, Germans 
and Chinese. The Germans, Russians and 
Polish predominate, for there are a very large 
number of Jewish pupils. 

The most noticeable thing in the school is 
the perfectly friendly equality in which all 
these races mix; no prejudice is noticeable. 
The different races are so scattered that there 
is no chance for organization and its attendant 
cliques and small school politics. This is 
particularly interesting in the face of the 
fact that the one thing more than any other 
which binds the boys together is their intense 
common interest in party and city politics. 
All political news is followed and every ques- 
tion is heatedly debated in and out of class. 
This interest in politics and the training in 
argument and oratory it brings is probably 
due in large measure to the parents. To 
them this opportunity for political discussion 
is an evidence of the freedom of the new 
country which has replaced the tyranny of 
the old. The lack of organization and the 
lack of prejudice is shown by the fact that 
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CHIN CHUNG, BORN IN CANTON, ENTERED SCHOOL 
TWO YEARS AGO 


He is now in 6A grade and is president of his clas: 


the ‘‘captain’”’ or elected leader of a class 
composed with one exception of Jewish lads 
is the solitary exception—an Irish boy. In 
another class the “captain’’ is Chinese. 

The interest in politics is only one of the 
evidences of a great desire to ‘‘get along in 
the world.”’ Another ‘s the tact that many 
of the boys are self-supporting. The number 
of boys working their way tarough can only 
be guessed. They «re reluctant to tell any- 
thing about their home life or conditions. 


NEW CITIZENS FOR THE 


REPUBLIC 





WOOD-WORK DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY BOYS 
TWELVE TO THIRTEEN YEARS OLD 


The decorations are in colors and are particularly noticeable 


It is known, however, that about one hundred 
and twenty of the six hundred odd boys in 
the grammar department are self-supporting. 
A little Italian boy was late one morning and 
was asked for his excuse by the principal. 
After much questioning he told this storv: 
His mother was dead, and his father, who 
worked on the railways, and consequently 
was away from home most of the time, could 
send him only enough money to pay the rent 
of the two small rooms in which he and a 
smaller brother and sister lived. To pay for 
their food and clothing he and h‘s brother 
sold papers after school hours, making about 





A CLASS IN CARPENTRY 
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$4 a week. The sister did the cooking 
and the housework. This particular morn- 
ing she had been ill and unable to leave 
her bed, and it had taken him so long to care 
for her and attend to her work that he had 
been late. This was told quietly and quite 
as a matter of course. The boy was fourteen 
years old. He had no idea that his story 
seemed extraordinary. He had never thought 
of trying to get heip of any kind. This earn- 
estness is carried into all the school work. 
The boys, because of the sacrifices their 
schooling brings, realize more keenly how 
valuable it is to them. 

Although the school is democratic, and 
although the public school has taught them 
the English language and a certain feeling of 
Americanism, their race shows itself often in 
the classroom. For example, the Russian 
and Polish Jews have a school standing far 











AN UNGRADED CLASS IN CALISTHENICS 


out of proportion to their number, and the 
Italians are unquestionably the most artistic 
in the manual training shops, while, as we 
have seen, the Irish talent for leadership and 
organization is not impaired by the public 
school. Very often this grafting of Ameri- 
canism on foundations of foreign family 
tradition gives rise to very naive points of 
view—such, for instance, as that of the little 
Polish lad who gave the following definition 
of spring: ‘Spring, which is the first season 
of the year, is when flowers and _ business 
bloom.”’ 

The school course is similar to that in all 
the other public schools. There is, however, 
one extra class called the ‘“‘ungraded class.” 
This class is divided into four subdivisions: 
those for (1) special discipline cases, (2) 
truants, (3) defective children—physically, 
mentally or morally, and that for (4) foreign 























THE BASKET-BALL TEAM AT PRACTICE 


A game on the roof playground—the Brooklyn Bridge in the background 
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born children’ who do not speak English. 
The work done with these boys is perhaps the 
most valuable single service of the school. 
Here the entire stress of the teacher’s task is 
given to remedy the individual defect. The 
children are taught only those things which the 
teacher believes are within the understanding 
of each individual. Sand and clay modeling, 
drawing lines with colored crayons, weaving 
with colored splints, cutting, pasting and 


if 





NEW CITIZENS FOR THE REPUBLIC 


It is a large task that schools of this kind 
are doing, taking the raw, low-class foreign 
many nationalities and molding 
them into self-supporting, self-respecting 
citizens of the republic. The amount of this 
work done by the public schools in New 
York is indicated by the figures of the immi- 
gration bureau, for of the great body of for- 
eigners who come into this country, more 
than two-thirds come through the port of New 


boys of 





AN UNGRADED CLASS 


Pupils unfitted for the ordinary classes 


using peg-boards are some of the occupations 
through which the minds are stimulated. 
Gradually, as thev develop, tool and other 
work is given, and the results are remarkable. 
Their defect may be of eyesight, hearing, 
muscular control, speech, moral sense. Some 
are afflicted with paralysis or epilepsy. 
Whatever it is, all that can be done to 
better their condition and to make them self- 
supporting is being done by tactful teaching. 


York, beyond which most of them rarely get. 
The results shown by the public schools seem 
little short of marvelous. There are many 
things in which, as a rule, the public consider 
that the public schools fail, but the one thing 
that cannot be denied—and it is the great- 
est—is that these boys and girls of foreign 
parentage catch readily the simple American 
ideas of independence and individual work 
and, with them, social progress. 
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THE ATTENTIVE LISTENERS AT A PUBLIC LECTURE 





A GREAT FREE LECTURE 
SYSTEM WORKS 


HEARERS ENTERTAINED BY THE THOUSANDS IN PUBLIC LECTURES IN NEW 

YORK—117 LECTURE CENTRES IN THE CITY—YOUNG MEN INTERESTED IN 

ELECTRICITY, YOUNG WOMEN IN LITERATURE AND HISTORY—DEVELOPING 

THE SYSTEM AND MAKING SOCIAL CENTRES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY 


GEORGE ILES 


HOW 


NE dreary night last January, in one 

of the New York free public lectures, 

Mr. A. J. Talley presented views of 

Florence in a public school in East Twenty- 
seventh Street. To the fourth-story hall 
had climbed a weatherbeaten old Italian whose 
features kindled as scene after scene swept 
the canvas. When the Baptistery was shown, 
chief among the glories of the great city, the 
old man whispered, “I batized dere,”’ and 
added with a sigh, “Ah, I no see Firenze 
again!’’ Well-to-do New Yorkers who have 
seen Niagara in summer, in winter, and in 
the lovely garb of late October, live among 
millions of people who owe to the camera 
their sole acquaintance with the _ great 
cataract. Pictures of Niagara are much the 
most admired in the round of those which 
illustrate Mr. L. H. Tasker’s lecture on the 
“Great Lakes.”’ One night at Cooper Union, 
as Mr. Tasker threw on the screen a picture 


of Sault Ste. Marie, he told us that a steamer: 
passes through its canal every seven minutes, 
night and day, during the season of navigation. 
On my row sat a burly chap grimy with coal 
dust. His comment, loud asa stage “‘aside,”’ 
was, “Hully gee!”’ It is usual, whena lecture 
suggests inquiry, to invite questions at the 
close of the hour. I have known Mr. T. B. 
Collins to be kept almost another sixty 
minutes busily answering the queries of the 
keen-witted Jewish lads who had seen his 


‘ experiments at the University Settlement 


Hall, at Eldridge and Rivington Streets. 
Apart from his Jewish auditors, the lecturer 
that night had not more than three or four 
hearers of other races. These incidents 
show the spirit of the lecture audiences. 

In this public lecture system arranged by 
the Board of Education of New York, the 
lecturers are men and women of mark, secured 
on moderate terms because they reside in the 
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city and can repeat their discourses in 
different quarters. The audiences come to 
be informed rather than to gratify their 
curiosity by seeing an explorer, a novelist or 
a humorist of world-wide fame. And while 
the programmes give the place of honor to 
teachers and scholars, there is a welcome for 
any one else with capacity to instruct, stimu- 


late and refresh. Nobody begrudges the 
people a good novel taken from a 
free library; and it gives them just as 


much delight to be escorted through the 
palace of the Alhambra, or to hear a 
capital tenor sing ‘“La_  Marseillaise’’ 
and “Die Wacht am Rhein.” Lives divided 
between the tenement house and the shop 
or the factory need all the cheer they can get. 

Twenty years ago some of the city libraries 
charged fees of perhaps a dollar a year. 
Mark what followed a change of policy. In 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the charge was 
abolished in 1885; the next year, with open 
doors, the users of the library increased 
sevenfold. So in St. Louis and elsewhere. 
A dollar is a good deal of money to the average 
American family. Today the public library 
is supplementing the public school more and 
more effectively; the work of both is possible 
because offered free. Side by side with free 
libraries are subscription libraries which 
flourish apace; but their constituency of the 
well-to-do is a bagatelle in comparison with 
the throngs at the free counters. In the 
lecture field, Major Pond, let us say, engages 
on liberal terms Henry M. Stanley, lan 
Maclaren or Mark Twain. He announces 
a lecture at great cost in the newspapers, 
sends out circulars by the thousand, and 
placards the streets with advertising. The 
tickets, at from one to two dollars, are sold 
to just such well-to-do persons as take books 
from subscription libraries. At an opposite 
pole is the lecture system considered here. 

Most of the courses are given in public- 
school buildings; the great hall of the Cooper 
Union is occupied without charge, and so 
are several excellent halls connected with 
churches; where rents are paid, the terms are 
moderate. There are today in Greater New 
York one hundred and seventeen lecture 
centres, each as well known in the neighbor- 
hood as the local sub-station of the post-office ; 
this publicity reduces the expense of adver- 
Pocket bulletins setting forth the 
doors of the 


tising. 


courses are distributed at the 





HOW A GREAT FREE LECTURE 





SYSTEM WORKS 





lecture halls; placards in big type are posted 
outside, and by friendly hands in shops and 
factories near by. Newspapers announce 
gratis the subjects every evening. Thus it 
comes about that while the cost of a lecture 
to a lyceum manager may be as much as a 
dollar a seat, the cost to New York of 
a public-school lecture this season is about 
ten cents. 

These lectures began in 1889, simply as an 
experiment, their themes miscellaneous, and 
only a few illustrated. In 1890, when Doctor 
Henry M. Leipziger was given charge, the 
experiment became an assured success. The 
lectures have steadily broadened in range 
and constantly improved in quality. The 
progress of the movement is due to the large- 
minded men who, as members of the Board 
of Education, have espoused the cause of adult 
instruction, such as the Honorable Miles M. 
O’Brien, late President of the Board, who was 
the first champion of the lectures; Honorable 
Henry A. Rogers, Ex-President C. C. Bur- 
lingham and General George W. Wingate. 
During the present season the auditors at the 
lectures will probably number a million and a 
quarter, with a lecture staff of five hundred. 
The stereopticon is always employed when 
helpful, and experiments are also introduced. 
Doctor: Leipziger plans to give each centre a 
variety of courses every season, each course 
consecutive and thorough. In Cooper Union 
last January and February nine lectures were 
given on North American geography, five of 
them on the Colorado River and its Indians, 
by George Wharton James, the explorer; 
with these were alternated eight lectures on 
“Electricity,’’ by Doctor E. R. von Nardroff, 
accompanied by experiments worthy of a 
college laboratory. At St. Bartholomew Hall 
eight evenings were devoted to an exposition 
of “Heat and Its Work,” by Professor John 
5S. McKay, and eight to renditions of the best 
songs of Europe and America, with apt intro- 
duction and comment. Particular pains are 
taken that all the advanced lectures shall lead 
to study. For example, when Professor 
William Hallock, of Columbia University, 
delivers his course on “ Light,’’ a neat pamph- 
let is distributed presenting a summary of his 
exposition, ending with a brief list of books 
for study and reference. This aid is invari- 
ably extended for lectures of this stamp, 
whether scientific, literary or on themes of art. 
So great is the demand at the public libraries 
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for recommended books that the supply there 
fails, and the Board of Education provides 
copies at each centre from what Doctor 
Leipziger calls a “platform library.” At a 
single centre last winter two hundred copies 
of a standard text-book on electricity were 
thus lent or sold at cost. One of the Doctor’s 
dreams is that there shall be erected in New 
York two or three temples of science where, 
in addition to a fine auditorium, shall be found 
amply equipped laboratories and workshops 
for practical application of lecture lessons. 

A capital series by Mr. Earl Barnes deals 
with the “Care and Culture of Children.” 
Doctor Ida Welt gives an attractive account 
of how. foods may best be chosen and pre- 
pared. The maintenance of health, the pre- 
vention of disease and first aid to the injured 
are topics always on the programmes. 
What a voter should know, wisely to exercise 
his franchise, is expounded in every ward of 
New York. Courses just established impart 
this instruction in Yiddish and Italian to 
immigrants. By way of varying the interest, 
the departments of the city government are 
successively described and illustrated, and 
the courses also treat questions of capital 
and labor, the trusts and the trade-unions. 

But, truth to tell, the audiences like enter- 
tainment joined to instruction, and nothing 
pleases them more than an excursion to 
Rome, Constantinople, Venice, Paris or 
London, especially if their guide is Professor 
Hamlin, of Columbia University, who com- 
ments acutely on the architecture they behold. 
A parallel course, by Mr. A. T. Van Laer, 
admits the audience to the art galleries of 
Italy, Spain, France, Holland and England, 
and shows them the canvases of such Ameri- 
can painters as Copley, Stuart, Inness, 
Hunt and La Farge. Music is as popular as 
pictorial art. The course by Doctor H. G. 
Hanchett discusses, with piano illustrations, 
the materials, methods, merits and masters 
of musical composition. One of Mr. T. W. 
Surette’s courses brings out with some detail 
the characteristics of Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, each composer repre- 
sented by some famous pieces. For literary 
progr’mmes take two by Mr. Frederick H. 
Sykes. The first series is Shaksperean, 


beginning with a sketch of the poet’s life 
and proceeding to studies of ‘As You Like 
It,” “The Merchant of Venice,” ‘“‘ Henry IV.,”’ 
“Macbeth” and “Hamlet.” 


The pamphlet 
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distributed at these lectures mentions the 
chief biographies of Shakspere and the best 
editions of his works, and refers to the leading 
commentaries, commencing with Dowden’s 
as indispensable. In his second course Mr. 
Sykes takes up great writers of the last 
century —Carlyle, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Tennyson, Browning and Stevenson. In 
fifteen closely printed pages he tells the 
reader just what he wants to know about 
these authors, their works, their principal 
appreciators and critics. What more than 
this can be done to redeem reading from being 
desultory and unfruitful? What better ally 
can the free library count upon? 

Turning from the platform to the people, 
we notice that young men predominate, 
especially when the lecture touches some 
practical art of electricity, photography or 
lithography. If the subject is historical or 
literary, the larger part of the audience will 
be young women, many of whom doubtiess 
would attend the high schools if they could. 
A lecture on the care and culture of children 
of course draws a matronly group of hearers, 
escorted by partners not always as attentive 
as they might be. Naturally enough, the 
majority of those who come are from the 
neighborhood. Wealthy districts present 
fashionable audiences: the hall of the Natural 
History Museum, near Central Park, attracts 
just such a gathering as might hear a lyceum 
lecture.. A lecture hall amid tenement houses 
attracts mechanics, factory hands, clerks, 
their wives or sweethearts, their mothers and 
sisters. A hall connected with a church, 
such as St. Peter’s, on West Twentieth 
Street, seems to have a goodly nucleus of 
hearers from the parish. I have seen the 
same listeners again and again at Columbus 
Hall, adjoining the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, on West Sixtieth Street. These 
earnest, wistful faces are not borne by the 
first five hundred men and women who might 
pass along the street; they belong to church- 
going people who want to know more than 
they do and be better than they are. In 
every lecture-room, wherever it may be, the 
“tough” of Ninth Avenue or the Bowery, 
the branded frequenter of the saloon, is 
conspicuous by his absence. The door is 
open to all, but as a matter of fact only the 
thoughtful, the men and women bent on 
improvement, cross its threshold. 

Sometimes a lecture draws from all New 
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York. How else could pictures of Mont Blanc, 
the Jungfrau, the Finsteraarhorn keep all 
eyes a-strain, prompt all hands to loud and 
repeated applause? Swiss from every ward 
in the city here revisited together the old 
home and renewed old memories. 

At every lecture one sees the local superin- 
tendent moving quietly about. His duties are 
manifold: he sees to the hall’s being properly 
aired, warmed and lighted; he makes an- 
nouncements and introduces the lecturer; he 
reports the number present to headquarters; 
he maintains order. Once I saw a lad who sat 
in the centre of an audience begin to make a 
row. He was reproved in vain. The super- 
intendent then requested the lecturer to 
pause for a moment; the disturber was taken 
to the door and asked never to show his face 
there again. On another occasion two little 
girls near me persisted in loud talk; I pointed 
them out to the superintendent, who, without 
the slightest fuss, ejected them at once. My 
impression is that these superintendents, who 
are usually teachers, have duties more impor- 
tant still—in reporting on the quality of the 
lectures, on the interest or apathy of the 
listeners. In no other way can I account for 
the increasing diversity of the programmes, 
the constant rise in their standards. There 
is evidently a ceaseless process of trial and 
of sifting going on. Two years ago I heard 
a teacher of mark speak in a large hall on the 
West Side. His theme was important; his 
presence, voice and matter were exceptionally 
good. Yet his presentation was so lacking in 
order that the man was tiresome: until he 
masters the art of arrangement he is not 
likely to be recalled. Another evening I heard 
a speaker fluent to glibness, with all the 
unction of a political spellbinder; but his 
story was mere wish-wash, told at second- 
hand, and without either the pictures or the 
experiments we had a right to expect. He, 
too, now stays at home. A third lecturer 
among the failures was an ancient mariner; 
his matter and manner were so redolent of 
the forecastle and the smoking-room that he 
was quietly dropped and will be no more 
heard. 

It is with such tireless vigilance as this that 
in every field where the platform can give 
instruction, inspiration and initiative Doctor 
Leipziger has drawn up the programmes 
with intent to do all the good he can, to do 
nothing else, and to exercise a spirit of wise 
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and kind hospitality. He suggested long ago 
that the schools be opened on Sundays as well 
as week days, not only for lectures, but as the 
social centres of their neighborhoods. This 
suggestion is now taking effect in a few places, 
and may be expected to spread throughout 
the city. It will then be inevitable that the 
school buildings be remodeled for their new 
purposes; and the remodeling will redound to 
the great benefit of the thousands beyond the 
school age. Often the lecture audiences of 
today must climb many narrow stairs to 
reach a hall on the top story, and then sit on 
benches made for children. There should be 
commodious halls on the ground floor, with 
comfortable seats for adults, and these halls 
should be light and cheerful, adorned with 
busts and pictures of merit. Some of the 
newer school buildings are being fitted up 
with such meeting places; New York, with 
its vast corporate wealth, can make no wiser 
investment. In silence a school gives some 
of its best lessons when it is handsomely built, 
when its furniture and decorations are in 
good taste. This influence becomes more 
important than ever as the public schools pass 
to new breadths of usefulness. Already in 
New York there are recreation centres, play 
centres, and they offer instruction during the 
months of summer which in years past found 
them closed and idle. Only one American 
boy or girl in sixteen carries education beyond 
the sessions of the common school into the 
high school, the college, the university. The 
common school is now beginning to open its 
doors for all the years of life. Let its archi- 
tecture, surroundings and maintenance at 
every point mirror the intelligence and 
opulence of America. 


DIRECTED BY THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


For visual instruction at its best one 
must go to the lecture hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History on West Seventy- 
ninth Street, near Central Park, a model 
of what such a hall should be. Here are 
given illustrated lectures under the auspices 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with Professor A. S. Bickmore at the 
Museum as director. He supervises in person 
the taking of the photographs, which are 
executed with a skill and delicacy which 
eclipse everything else of the kind in the 
world. When necessary the slides are given 
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the hues of nature. The floral pictures, 
tinted by Mrs. Cornelius Van Brunt, are of 
matchless fidelity and beauty. The main 
intent of the lectures is to inform the people 
as to their own state, show them what is 
best worth seeing in other states, in the new 
possessions of the Union, and in foreign lands. 
From the long list of lectures we note the 
picturing of Manhattan Island and the 
islands of the Hudson, the Catskills and the 
Adirondacks, the lakes of central New York, 
the Mississippi Valley, the Yellowstone Park, 
California and the Yosemite Valley, Alaska, 
the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Each lecture begins with a map clearly 
explained, on occasion followed by a geologi- 
cal chart. A favorite lecture illustrates our 
native birds; equally popular is a survey of 
Paris in its various aspects. 

When Professor Bickmore gives a new 
lecture his first audiences are teachers solely; 
afterward he invites the public, notably on 
the holidays, which are often days of vacuity 
and boredom. Faithfully copied, and accom- 
panied by manuscripts for the reading-desk 
prepared by Professor Bickmore, these lectures 
are doing duty in forty-four cities and twenty- 
seven villages of New York. And far beyond 
New York their services extend. Fifteen 
other states of the Union, Canada and India 
are beneficiaries of the system. Each of 
these commonwealths may buy one set only 
of such slides as it chooses, at cost, which is 
about $75 per lecture. Tworules are imposed: 
the lectures must be given in connection with 
the free common schools and without charge 
for admission. The home demand for slides 
is so great that applicants elsewhere are not 
likely to be satisfied until 1904. 

In 1900 a Bickmore lecture and its colored 
pictures were exhibited at the Paris Exposi- 
tion; they received the gold prize, and Pro- 
fessor Bickmore was invited to take part in 
the Conference for Nature-Study held in 
London last year. There the County Council, 
which directs the education of the British 
metropolis, heard with interest Professor 
Bickmore’s illustrated account of his work 
in New York. Part of his exhibit was a 
series of photographs of London; on these 
the Council laid hands for a round of lectures 
modeled on those of the Empire State. At 
Berlin, Baron Ferdinand von Richthofen, 
the official head of education in Germany, 
is to incorporate the Bickmore methods in 
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the popular instruction of the German 
Empire. At home the Bickmore pictures 
have suggested how the courses of the public 
schools may be broadened and enriched. 
In New York city the Board of Education 
is giving every school a stereopticon for such 
lessons as may be the better understood and 
impressed by its pictures. The large array 
of slides accumulated by Professor Bickmore 
will form an important part of the material 
for these school lanterns. One series of 
colored slides, seventy-two in number, is for 
kindergarten and primary instruction. 

In 1898, through the hospitality of the 
state of New York, its pictures, which include 
several Canadian series, began going across 
the border to Canada. From Montreal as the 
centre, the lectures extended during the past 
winter to no fewer than forty-eight places, 
including seven mining and lumbering camps 
in Ontario. The Montreal committee asks 
nothing more of its correspondents than that 
they shall pay the carriage of slides and 
return them punctually in good order. Their 
scheme is joined to a round of traveling 
libraries, bringing redoubled light and cheer 
to many an outlying camp and village. 


FREE LECTURES AT THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Cooper Union, at the head of the Bowery, 
since 1859 has stood as the centre of free edu- 
cation in New York. Its classes in art, in 
applied science, in literature, have instructed 
thousands of men and women who owe to 
this foundation the chief debt of their lives. 
The great hall, with its sixteen hundred seats, 
has always been a forum for the people. 
From its platform, in 1860, Abraham Lincoln 
declared his convictions regarding the exten- 
sion of slavery, and outlined his policy. To 
name the statesmen, agitators and reformers 
who since have spoken here would be to 
catalogue the men who have swayed and 
molded public opinion in America for the 
past forty-three years. In 1897 a group of 
leading citizens decided that this hall should 
become more than ever a popular forum for 
the discussion of problems economic, social 
and ethical. They accordingly founded the 
People’s Institute, with Professor Charles 
Sprague Smith, who held the chair of modern 
languages and foreign literature at Columbia, 
as director and mainspring of the work. He 
chooses themes of prime current interest 
and has them treated by men of the first rank. 








During the past winter the long and varied 
programme offered such themes as ‘‘ Remedies 
for Trusts,’’ presented by Professor J. W. 
Jenks, of Cornell University; and ‘ Impe- 
rialistic Democracy,’’ by Henry D. Lloyd. 
When a debate took place on Socialism between 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia, and 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, more than three thou- 
sand hearers were present, packing the hall 
as it never was packed before. Another 
debate, attracting a vast audience, considered 
the pros and cous of the “Single Tax,” 
Professor John B. Clark, of Columbia, and 
Louis F. Post, editor of the Public, Chicago, 
facing each other in courteous combat. 
Following every lecture and debate the 
auditors are invited to ask questions. They 
do so freely and candidly, with the effect of 
bringing out facts and arguments which 
academic persons seldom hear, and of showing 
how common is the lack of elementary 
information regarding economic facts. In 
some of their features these assemblies recall 
the old-time town-meeting. Votes are taken 
on important questions of reform, and these 
are duly brought before the lawmakers 
concerned, and not without effect. The 
Tenement House Commission had the unani- 
mous support of the People’s Institute, and 
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so has the movement for the abolition of the 
labor of children in New York. On Sunday 
evenings crowded houses listen to ethical dis- 
courses, always followed by free discussions. 
Some other distinctive features of the 


Institute are worth noting. It gives sym- 
phony concerts, rendered by a capital orches- 
tra of fifty performers. The cheapest tickets 
are but five cents each, if bought for a series 
of six concerts. A club, with rooms in East 
Fourteenth Street, numbers nearly four 
hundred men and women; the monthly dues 
are forty cents: its classes are maintained the 
year round. In the heat of summer, when 
“everybody’”’ is supposed to be out of town, 
there are more than three millions left in 
the dwellings of New York, about half of 
them in tenements at that. The Cooper 
Union courses of lectures include many apart 
from those of an economic or social type; 
systematic programmes deal with art, science 
and literature on approved lines. Excursions 
are arranged to places in New York of historic 
interest and to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The Institute has a flourishing branch 
at Harlem, founded in 1901, and directed by 
Mr. John Martin. The total expenses of the 
Institute for the past fiscal year were about 
$11,000, defrayed by subscription. 
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THE IMMENSE MACHINERY 
DEPARTMENT—SYNTHESIZING 
BUREAUS — THE 


OF MR. 
SCATTERED BUT ASSOCIATED 
BUREAU OF 


CORTELYOU’S NEW 


CORPORATIONS AND ITS 


“TRUST” INVESTIGATION—PROMOTING OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


BY 
FREDERIC EMORY 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


EW persons, probably, realize the 
magnitude of the machinery and 
personnel of the national Depart- 

ment of Commerce and Labor which is being 
organized under the recent act of Congress. 
It is estimated that, when it is in full working 
order, the new Department will have a staff 
of some fifteen hundred employees at its 
headquarters in Washington, and about ten 


thousand, including both permanent and 
temporary appointees, chiefly in the Light- 
house Establishment, outside of the Federal 
capital. Great as is this force, the number 
of places to be filled will be relatively small, 
for the reason that but two new bureaus— 
the Bureau of Corporations and the Bureau 
of Manufactures—have been created, and 
it is understood that, for the immediate 
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future, at any rate, the needs of these bureaus 
will not involve many appointments. Some 
time will probably be occupied mainly with 
the work of organization and the development 
of plans of action. The great bulk of the 
force, therefore, will be made up of clerks, 
messengers, etc., already on the Government 
rolls, who will be transferred from other 
departments, as part of existing bureaus to 
be included, on the first of July next, in the 
new organization. 

It is fortunate for Mr. Cortelyou that, as 
the first head of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, he will be relieved at the outset 
of the task of making a large number of 
appointments. He will have enough to do 
in rearranging and adjusting the working 
parts of the vast machine he is to control, 
and setting in motion and giving the proper 
direction to the new apparatus. He is 
fortunate, also, in the fact that he is not 
compelled to burden himself with the opera- 
tion of the bureaus to be transferred, until the 
first of July. By this he has four months of 
comparative freedom in which to mature his 
plans. But his resources will: be heavily 
taxed, for the problem before him in the mere 
work of preparation is complicated and 
delicate. He will be called upon to coérdinate 
and harmonize a great variety of interests 
and to bring into line with his general scheme 
of administration a number of important 
bureaus which have heretofore had a more 
or less independent existence and power of 
initiative. The discretion, tact and ready 
spirit of accommodation which he has shown 
in the discharge of his duties in the White 
House would seem to fit him especially for 
doing this work. Happily, he will have the 
codperation of a number of trained and able 
Officials, as well as of new men, who will 
doubtless be selected for their special aptitude 
and fitness. 


THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 


It is hardly necessary to enumerate the 
functions of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. They are indicated broadly by 
its name, and may be said to include almost 
every important agency of the Government 
which has to deal with industry and trade. 
The Department of Agriculture, which has 
some divisions more or less related to these 
subjects, is the only Department that will not 
transfer part of its work. The exception was 
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made, no doubt, because many of its functions 
are more natural parts of the Department of 
Agriculture. It was proposed to include 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
Congress finally decided to maintain it as an 
independent body. The State Department 
contributes its only commercial bureau— 
that engaged in the publication of the Consular 
reports—and from the Treasury everything 
is taken that could well be utilized in the 
new Department, including the Bureau of 
Statistics, which compiles the figures of 
exports and imports and a variety of other 
commercial data; the Bureau of Navigation, 
dealing with our merchant marine; the 
Steamboat Inspection Service; the Light- 
house Establishment; the Alaskan fisheries; 
the Bureau of Immigration; the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Bureau of Standards. 
The Treasury is practically relieved of nearly 
all its extraneous duties. It reverts to its 
original and proper functions with the 
exception of the Life-Saving and Marine 
Hospital Services, which it will continue to 
control. The Interior Department contrib- 
utes the Census Office; and the hitherto 
unattached Department of Labor and the 
Fish Commission are also brought into the 
new Department. 

Owing to the recent agitation of the trust 
question, public interest has naturally cen- 
tred in the new Bureau of Corporations, 
which is charged with the duty of investigat- 
ing the organization and management of 
corporations, joint stock companies and 
corporate combinations, except common 
carriers, subject to existing law, that are 
engaged in commerce among the several 
states and with foreign nations, and of making 
public the results. There has been some 
criticism of this provision by advocates of 
trust legislation on the ground that it does 
not go far enough, confining itself, as it does, 
to securing publicity as to the operations and 
methods of ‘‘combines.’’ On the other hand, 
there would doubtless have been strong 
opposition on the part of many who have 
no love for great corporations to giving a 
Federal bureau large discretionary or restrain- 
ing powers. It will probably be found that 
more real progress will have been made by 
first collecting the facts indispensable to 
wholesome legislation than if the bureau itself 
had been charged with the duty of providing 
remedies. 








; 


ITS EFFECT ON FOREIGN TRADE 

So far as the ordinary currents of our 
commerce and industry are concerned, the 
new Department will probably be most 
helpful in giving a fresh impetus and, what 
is needed most of all, an intelligent and 
systematic direction to the expansion of 
foreign markets for our manufactured goods. 
Our exports of food supplies and raw materials 
need little aid or stimulus, since they are 
prime necessities which industrial nations 
must obtain from us, according to their 
requirements at any given time.. Those 
requirements depend upon conditions be- 
yond our control, such as the abundance 
or failure of crops or the extent of a nation’s 
purchasing power determined by the degree 
of prosperity or of business depression it may 
be experiencing. The usefulness of govern- 
ment machinery, therefore, must be limited 
to removing purely artificial obstructions to 
the extension of our sales or to pointing out 
new channels of demand or the special needs 
of different fields of consumption. It is 
doubtful, too, whether the new Department 
can add much to the sum of knowledge of 
our domestic trade or industry which will 
be of practical benefit to the average business 
man, but it can and doubtless will collate 
this information in a more convenient form. 

When we consider the capabilities of a well- 
organized Department of Commerce as an 
agency for increasing our exports of manu- 
factures, however, its probable usefulness is 
at once seen to be broad and far-reaching. 
Our manufactured goods, it is true, like our 
food-stuffs, are selling themselves because of 
inherent qualities which commend them to 
foreign consumers, but they cannot be regarded 
as necessities to foreigners, and they are, 
moreover, subject to a competition on the 
part of other industrial nations which is 
likely to become much keener. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will therefore have a 
double part to play. On the one hand, it 
will be its province to keep our manufac- 
turers and exporters informed as to condi- 
tions abroad and the special requisites for 
obtaining the largest possible share of the 
world’s trade; and on the other hand, it will 
be able to direct and give full effect to an 
intelligent propaganda in foreign countries 
for making known the distinctive merits of 
our wares. Its main reliance for some time 


to come will be our consular service, which, 
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notwithstanding its alleged shortcomings, is 
now generally conceded to be doing valuable 
work in both directions. 

Under the new organization, the consular 
officers will continue to be subject to the 
direction of the Department of State, but the 
latter is to codperate with the Department 
of Commerce and Labor in utilizing them as 
agents for obtaining industrial and trade 
information. The new Department is to 
publish and distribute their reports, and 
with its larger facilities will doubtless be able 
still further to extend and improve a service 
which has practically reached the limit of 
its development with the resources at the 
command of the Department of State. In 
course of time, perhaps, the labors of the 
Consuls, who are even now overburdened in 
many instances with inquiries from our 
business interests, will be supplemented by 
the employment of special agents in foreign 
countries similar to those appointed by the 
British Foreign Office, but possibly with 
larger powers. There may be, also, com- 
mercial attachés at the principal embassies 
and legations. 


A VAST FIELD FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The results already accomplished, with but 
little systematic effort, in extending the sales 
of our goods even in countries where, at one 
time, the prospect was least encouraging, 
would seem to indicate that we have before 
us a vast field of development, if the proper 
means are taken thoroughly to cultivate it. 
To individual enterprise, of course, must be 
left the actual work of cultivation, but the 
Federal Government is now provided, for 
the first time, with efficient machinery for 
fully doing its part as an auxiliary. How 
great that part may be is appreciated only by 
those who have become familiar, through the 
consular reports, with the great waste of 
effort due to ignorance or misdirected energy 
on the part of our business men seeking 
foreign markets for their goods, and with 
the golden opportunities which are so often 
neglected because we have no one great 
central repository of the information required. 
There has been no lack of such information 
in the past. The great trouble is that it is 
distributed among so many bureaus that it 
is obtainable only by piecemeal; so that, for 
example, if one wished to learn a group of 
facts more or less closely related, he might 
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have to apply to the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Treasury, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce of the State Department, the Census 
Office, the Department of Labor, and so on, 
and would, perhaps, have to sift and analyze 
a mass of data furnished from these different 
sources before he could arrive at general 
results. It has often happened, moreover, 
that the work of different bureaus has over- 
lapped, producing confusion and waste in 
the duplication of matter. 

With all work of this kind combined and 
properly classified in a single department, 
as will now be done, it should be possible to 
answer inquiries of the most comprehensive 
character promptly and with full details. 

If to this faculty of judicious concentration 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
adds, as it probably will, a diligent codperation 
with organized bodies, such as boards of trade, 
commercial expositions and museums, manu- 
facturers’ and export associations, etc.—in 
other words, all the rapidly multiplying 
representatives of our industrial interests 
generally—it may easily become all that its 
projectors have hoped for it as an engine of 
commercial progress and expansion. This 
may be done, too, without its necessarily 
developing those paternalistic tendencies 
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which in some quarters have been regarded 


as likely to make of it an incubus upon private 
enterprise and initiative. At any rate, it 
will supply, almost immediately, the pressing 
need of the hour in bringing to a focus the 
manifold energies, now more or less divergent 
or undeveloped, which have been groping 
for the key to concerted action in promoting 
our foreign trade. It is to foreign trade that 
we must look for a safe and profitable vent 
for our rapidly augmenting industrial output. 

Prosperous as we now are, we may soon be 
face to face again with a heavy excess of 
production, and if we would not then see 
many of our factories idle and our labor only 
partly employed, we must in the mean- 
time make wider and deeper the export 
channels which alone can relieve us of the 
surplusage. Our endeavors to do this, so far, 
are almost wholly parochial and inconclusive, 
for the reason that we have had no common 
rallying point, no national pivot of action. 
With a department of the Federal Govern- 
ment specially equipped for guiding our 
export activities, and setting the example, 
in itself, of concentration and directness of 
effort, we ought now to be able to exert the 
full force of our undoubted capabilities in 
international competition. 
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THE HEAD OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WHO, 
OUTSIDE OF POLITICS, HAS RISEN TO HIGH OFFICIAL POSITION 


BY CLEAR-HEADED 


METHOD AND CAPACITY FOR MUCH WORK 


BY 


DAVID S. BARRY. 


GROUP of senators and newspaper 
A correspondents were chatting in a 

committee room at the Capitol the 
other day about the Secretary of the new 
Department of Commerce and Labor, when 
one of the senators remarked, ‘In my 
experience in public life I have never known 
of any man except George B. Cortelyou who, 
without political experience or influence, 
representing nobody but himself, without a 
political, social or financial ‘pull,’ without 
ever being asked whether he was a Republican 





or Democrat, had reached a high political 
office on his merits alone.”’ 

Mr. Cortelyou has not held many offices in 
Washington. When he was a stenographer 
in the Post-Office Department he did not 
dream of ever becoming secretary to a 
President. When he was appointed secre- 
tary he had no thought of becoming a 
member of the Cabinet. During the McKinley 
administration, when Charles Emory Smith 
talked of resigning, Henry B. F. Macfarland, 
President of the Board of Commissioners of 
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the District of Columbia, sent a despatch to 
his paper one night stating that Mr. Cortelyou, 
then President McKinley’s secretary, might 
be offered the Postmaster-Generalship. The 
uninformed who read the despatch laughed 
at it, and it was soon forgotten. A few 
persons, however, who had heard President 
McKinley talk about Cortelyou, saw nothing 
improbable in Macfarland’s despatch. Noth- 
ing more was heard of the matter until one 
day last spring two newspaper correspondents 
went to the White House to ask President 
Roosevelt about the probable success of the 
group of western speculators who were trying 
to get Secretary Hitchcock out of the Interior 
Department. The President said that Mr. 
Hitchcock was an honest man and would 
remain; but when he was asked who would 
succeed him if the influences at work against 
him should ultimately succeed, Mr. Roosevelt 
turned on his heel in his impulsive, character- 
istic fashion and said: 

““Cortelyou, step here a moment.”” Draw- 
ing the three friends about him—for the room 
was filled with people—the President said: 
“Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the 
Cabinet it is my purpose to appoint Mr. 
Cortelyou if he will accept, and I want 
that distinctly understood.”’ Mr. Cortelyou 
smiled and went back to his desk. The cor- 
respondents published what the President 
had said, but very few people believed it. 
When the Senate passed the bill creating the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, it was 
held up in the House for some time because 
of the opposition of a number of Congressmen 
who wished to have it arranged in advance 
that one of their number should get the new 
Cabinet place. It took a long time to make 
them believe that the President really 
intended to appoint Cortelyou. 

Mr. Cortelyou—not Cor-tel-you, although 
that was President McKinley’s pronunciation 
of the name—was born in New York city on 
July 26, 1862. His father was a well-to-do 
business man, who sent his boy to the Normal 
School at Westfield, Massachusetts, to pre- 
pare for Harvard, after he had passed through 
the grades of the public schools in Brooklyn. 
Young Cortelyou took up the study of music, 
and after that stenography. Then he became 
Supreme Court reporter. In 1889 he was 
appointed a stenographer to the Post-Office 
Inspector for New York city, and two years 
later confidential stenographer to the Surveyor 
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of the Port of New York. In the same year 
he came to Washington as stenographer in 
the office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General. Just before he went to Washington 
Thomas C. Platt offered to make him his 
private secretary, an offer which, on consider- 
ation, Mr. Cortelyou declined. In 1895 
President Cleveland wanted a good stenog- 
rapher at the White House to take the place 
of Robert Lincoln O’Brien. Casting about 
to find one, Postmaster-General Bissell spoke 
of Cortelyou as just the man for the place. 
It was found that he was a Republican hold- . 
over who had been appointed under the 
Harrison administration. Cleveland said he 
did not care anything about that, and Cor- 
telyou went to work as stenographer and 
assistant to Henry T. Thurber, then the 
President’s private secretary. He was pro- 
moted along with other clerks until he came 
to be assistant secretary under John Addison 
Porter, secretary to President McKinley. 
The newspaper correspondents were the first 
persons outside of the White House to dis- 
cover that Cortelyou was gradually becoming 
the real secretary. Mr. Porter’s health was 
not good, and after awhile he broke down 
and was forced to resign. From that time 
began the rise of Mr. Cortelyou in the esteem 
of the important men who had an opportunity 
to discover his merits. 

A gentleman who sat next to Mr. Cortelyou 
at a Gridiron Club dinner a few years ago 
said the next morning: 

“That man Cortelyou is about the most 
solemn proposition I ever ran up against.” 

It was a very natural estimate. Cortelyou 
looks solemn and he never laughs aloud. 
He is a good-looking man, but he might 
easily be taken for a minister or a college 
professor. He is well built and as straight 
and. supple and graceful as an Indian. 
His head is very round and covered with 
thick, black hair, fast turning gray, brushed 
straight up from his forehead in pompadour 
style. The real secret of Mr. Cortelyou’s 
power lies perhaps in the fact that he listens 
to everything that is said to him and forgets 
nothing. In addition, he has a well-trained 
mind. He has so systematized the things 
he has learned that it is like pigeon-holed 
material—always ready for use. Although 
he laughs little and never heartily, Cortelyou 
has a very attractive smile. When he talks 
he looks one square in the eye and answers 
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in a low voice, but directly to the point. 
His solemnity is easily penetrated by a good 
story or a joke, and no President’s secretary 
ever appreciated the humorous features of 
life in the White House more than Cortelyou. 
He can say yes or no with equal firmness and 
good nature; and in his faithful devotion to 
McKinley and Roosevelt, the two Presidents 
whom he has served, he never forgot that 
they were human after all. His admiration 
for them never grew into worship. 

One of Cortelyou’s most valuable assets is 
and always has been his remarkable ability 
to work and work hard twelve or fifteen hours 
out of twenty-four and come up smiling after 
a few hours’ sleep. His habits of life outside 
his office are just as regular and abstemious 
as when he is in it. He eats, drinks, smokes, 
talks, laughs and does everything else in the 
same quiet, temperate, contained way. He 
has so schooled himself to conceal what is 
going on in his mind that there is not the 
’ slightest doubt in the world that if he were at 
his desk and the report should come to 
him that President Roosevelt had fallen from 
the top of the Washington Monument he 
would with mechanical calmness order the 
proper person to send an ambulance. 

Mr. Cortelyou’s ability to withstand hard, 
continuous physical and mental work and 
to subject his mind and his body to wearying 
strain was first put to the test during the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. He was 
even then the real secretary to President 
McKinley, and during all of that long hot 
summer he performed an enormous daily 
and nightly task. In those days when the 
telegraph office at the White House was a 
war chamber, when there were hourly meet- 
ings of the Cabinet day and night, and when 
every act performed by the Government had 
a world-wide interest, Cortelyou was President 
McKinley’s right hand. He was at the White 
House at nine o’clock or shortly after every 
morning; he left it between six and seven in 
the evening; he was back about half-past 
nine and did not depart much before one in 
the morning. In 1899 the Philippines war 
made conditions similar; in 1900 it was the 
Chinese war that made the doings at the 
White House the important things of the 
world. During all this time the mental and 
physical strain upon President McKinley and 
Mr. Cortelyou, who had been made his secre- 
tary in the spring of 1900, was prodigious. 
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Cortelyou was eyes and ears for President 
McKinley in those days, as he has been for 
President Roosevelt since. He saw every man, 
woman and child who entered the President’s 
office and knew what they came for and what 
they got. He read every message that came 
and went by wire, post or messenger, and kept 
the whole great game in his head as a player 
at chess does. Where McKinley went he 
went, always by the President’s side, acting 
as an intermediary between him and the 
people. 

On that September day in 1901 when 
McKinley was shot down by the hand of an 
assassin, it was Cortelyou, strong, cool and 
clear-headed, who gave the prompt orders 
that took the stricken President to the 
hospital and placed him under the surgeon’s 
knife within an incredibly short space of 
time after the shot had been fired; and it was 
he who so thoughtfully arranged for the 
interview between the wounded President 
and his wife that called forth the sympathy 
of the world. From that day until McKinley 
was laid to rest in the flower-strewn cemetery 
at Canton there was practically no rest, day 
or night, for Mr. Cortelyou. The terrible 
anxiety, the mental worry, the actual work 
performed by him will never be known except 
by those who were within the circle at Buffalo. 
Returning to Washington after the funeral, 
Mr. Cortelyou said to a friend that he was 
tired in mind and body almost to the breaking 
point. But he did not show it. He was as 
calm and suave and neat and self-contained 
as if upon a pleasure trip. The Canton train 
reached Washington early in the morning, 
and an hour latér Theodore Roosevelt was 
sitting in the President’s chair as self-reliant 
as though there had not been a tragedy at 
Buffalo. He took up the work that the 
murdered President had laid down, and there 
by his chair was Cortelyou, who from that 
moment became the central figure of a pro- 
gramme of executive strenuousness perhaps 
never before known to the American people. 

President Roosevelt does not spend as 
many hours a day at work as President 
McKinley did, but he works more rapidly. 
Mr. Roosevelt has no systematic regularity 
about his methods either at work or at play. 
He is likely to do the unexpected thing. 
Cortelyou is just the opposite of Mr. Roose- 
velt. He never hurries and he never is 
excited. He keeps himself in perfect physical 
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trim without taking any systematic exercise. 
Mr. Cortelyou does not ride horseback, or 
take long cross-country walks, or fence or 
box, or play single-stick or chop down trees. 
He ‘‘saws wood”’ all the time, it is true, but 
he never swings the ax. He rides to his 
modest little home over on Capitol Hill in 
the unfashionable part of Washington, and 
he has probably spent less time in the open 
air during the last five years than any other 
man in the city of Washington. He has 
never had a real vacation since McKinley 
became President, and has done none of the 
things that the doctors say one must do to be 
well except that he is temperate and regular 
in all his habits. 

Mr. Cortelyou has a charming wife and 
four children, two boys and two girls. All of 
his time not devoted to his public duties he 
spends in their company. He belongs to no 
clubs except the New York Press Club, and to 
no secret societies. He takes no part in the 
social life of Washington except to participate 
in such official functions as fall to his lot in his 
official capacity. He attends the Presbyterian 
Church, and the children go to the public 
schools. Mr. Cortelyou will receive $8,000 
as a Cabinet officer instead of $5,000 as 
secretary to the President, and he may find 
it necessary to move from Capitol Hill into 
a more accessible part of Washington. 

In no respect has Mr. Cortelyou been more 
valuable to the late President McKinley and 
to President Roosevelt than in his relations 
with the newspaper men in Washington. 
He has accomplished a great deal in the way 
of creating and maintaining a good feeling 
between them and the Administration. He 
never slaps them on the back or calls them 
‘“‘old man,” but he always treats them fairly 
and squarely. It was under Mr. Cortelyou 
that the practice was inaugurated of having 
the President talk frankly with newspaper 
correspondents about public affairs. This 
was President McKinley’s policy, and it has 
been followed by Mr. Roosevelt very liberally. 
President McKinley was not as accessible 
to the newspaper men as President Roosevelt 


is. He did not let them see him off-hand so_ 


frequently, but he was always ready to 
receive a reputable newspaper correspondent 
if the nature of his visit was important enough 
for him to demand an interview. But 
President Roosevelt talks to the newspaper 
reporters with nearly as much freedom as he 
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does to the members of his Cabinet. It is his 
way, he says, of keeping things secret. Like 
President McKinley, and unlike President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Cortelyou never replies to a 
statement put to him until he has listened to 
everything the person making it has to say. 
He listens as patiently and good-naturedly 
as if he really enjoyed it. His replies are 
always to the point. 

It was during Mr. McKinley’s term of 
office that Mr. Cortelyou inaugurated the 
practice of turning a railroad train into an 
executive office during a presidential trip, 
and handing to the newspaper men on the 
train, with a very few minutes’ delay, a type- 
written report of everything said and done 
at each stopping place, recording not only 
the speech-making, but the human _ inci- 
dents. This is a great convenience to the 
reporters and it is very important to the 
President. It puts before the country sys- 
tematically and completely a correct report 
of all he says and all that is said to him. 

One of the. President’s friends expressed 
surprise the other day that he should appoint 
as a member of his Cabinet a man who is not 
a politician. But a senator who was present 
said that Cortelyou was the best politician 
he ever knew. Cortelyou is a consummate 
master of the science of politics, he said. 
However that may be, it is certain that Mr. 
Cortelyou is a good judge of human nature, 
and he generally values a man at his worth. 
The manner in which he intends to conduct 
his new department was well illustrated the 
other day. A friend said to him that he 
supposed a good place would be given to a 
mutual friend of theirs. ‘‘No,” said Mr. 
Cortelyou, “I doubt if he has the kind of 
ability the thing needs.” He went on to 
say that the employees must be able to do 
intelligent, painstaking work or he would not 
have them. 

Political influence will, of course, have 
some weight with Mr. Cortelyou, but he will 
have no idlers and no incompetents. Since 
the breaking out of the Spanish-American 
war the cler:cal work of the White House 
has greatly increased and expanded, but 
frequent visitors to the White House see 
nothing of it as they transact business with 
the calm, quiet, level-headed man who 
manages it all. The public may hear more 
of him in the future as one of the twentieth- 
century captains of industry. 
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A VAST MACHINE FOR SOCIAL 
BETTERMENT 


AN IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATION OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION—THE QUALITY OF ITS MEMBERSHIP—HOW IT EDU- 
CATES FOR THE POLICE AND FIRE SERVICE AND BENEFITS THE 
SAILORS—RELIGIOSITY SUPERSEDED BY PRACTICAL HELPFULNESS 


BY 
RAYMOND STEVENS 


T a recent civil-service examination for 
A positions on the New York police 
force a candidate was asked, to test 
his ability to answer the questions of the 
public, how he would go from City Hall to 
the Metropolitan Museum. He said, “I'd 
ask some cop what car to take.”’ Similar 
incidents served most of those who heard of 
them merely as jokes, but it occurred to 
officers of a certain organization of which 
President Roosevelt lately remarked, “It 
combines decency with efficiency,’”’ that in 
the training of men for police and fire depart- 
ment places lay a field of very appreciable 
usefulness. Young men were invited, accord- 
ingly, to join classes to study elementary civil- 
service subjects and to gain the physical 
strength required. And now in a commodious 
building on the Bowery in New York such a 
class is at work every evening, and of the 125 
men on the last police force civil-service 
list in New York city, fourteen came 
from this single little group. Such a 
manifestation of practical helpfulness, com- 
bined with successful effort in a hundred 
similar fields, emphasizes the expansion 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the organization that is carrying on 
this work in New York and elsewhere, 
far beyond the narrow conceptions of its 
founders. 

An organization whose sole business is the 
making of men better, and which has, ac- 
cording to its last report, property worth 
$30,000,000 and a membership of 300,000 
young men and boys, deserves an investiga- 
tion of its methods, personnel and results. 
Greater New York has thirty-three branches 
of the Association, covering its most impor- 
tant fields of activity; here such an investi- 
gation was made. 


The West Side branch has one of the best 
equipped buildings in the city, and is typical. 
This branch has more than 3,500 mem- 
bers, whose average age is twenty-three 
years. Most are clerks and office employees 
and are fairly representative of their class. 
Some are the typical Sunday-school youth, 
vapid and lacking in virility, but these 
are not so numerous as to color the Asso- 
ciation. The many practical advantages 
attract also men of more manly stamp. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, partly 
supported by benevolence, is evidently for 
men of moderate means and the less 
fortunate in early advantages or home 
environment, yet many men in no _ need 
of its help do association work from philan- 
thropic motives, as college men go into settle- 
ment work. Any respectable young man 
may join. About 1,500 men at the West 
Side branch are not church members, and 
of the rest one-half are Catholics. 

Twelve hundred men belong to the physical 
department and take regular exercise. 
Besides the usual class-work, boxing, wrest- 
ling and fencing are taught. Last year 111 
entertainments and lectures were given 
with a total attendance of 21,000, also 210 
religious meetings with an attendance of 
30,000. Such eminent churchmen and 
laymen as Doctor Lyman Abbott, Doctor 
Rainsford, Jacob Riis and Colonel Leonard 
Wood were among the speakers. Some of 
the Sunday meetings in Carnegie Hall were 
the largest meetings for men alone ever held 
in New York city. The Association runs a 
free employment bureau. The West Side, 
the Bowery and the Twenty-third Street 
branches last year secured 3,766 situations. 

The West Side branch has 650 men in its 
night-schools. Since most of its members 
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are young men who had to go to work 
early and without special training, the 
courses are usually very practical, commercial 
and technical courses predominating. There 
are seventy-five college graduates in this one 
night-school, even from such institutions as 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale and Columbia, 
studying commercial courses that the colleges 
do not teach. Here is a typical case of what 
the Association aims to do. <A clerk working 
in a dry goods store at $5 a week, after 
taking a course in mechanical drawing, 
secured a position through the Association 
Employment Bureau in an engineer’s office 
with a salary to begin with of $8 a week, 
and also the chance to do all the extra work 
he wished to at $1 an hour. 

The Twenty-third Street branch not long 
ago opened a successful day-school which will 
probably be imitated in other branches. It 
has nearly one hundred students, and is really 
a thorough business college open to members 
at a merely nominal cost—for $3.50 is about 
the average fee for all Association courses. 

A standard examination is held in all 
Association schools so rigid that more than a 
hundred universities, colleges and technical 
schools, including the State universities of 
Maine, Indiana, Oregon, Washington, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
accept the Association certificates in lieu of 
entrance examinations. 

The Naval Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a different problem to meet. 
“Jackies” have no need of gymnasiums, 
no opportunity for study and, generally 
speaking, no religious interests. They 
are not more given to dissipation than 
the average man, in spite of a rather common 
opinion to the contrary. After months of 
strict discipline and careful living, very 
naturally many turn their liberty into a spree, 
and thus their misdeeds are emphasized. 
There are, of course, some men with fixed 
habits of dissipation, but more are led to 
saloons and cheap “joints” chiefly from the 
lack of any better places to go to. 

The Brooklyn Naval Building, opened last 
May through the generosity of Miss Helen 
Gould, is probably the finest inexpensive 
club in the world. Besides the usual facilities, 
it has a rifle-range, pool and billiard tables, a 
barber shop, a camera-room and a large 
number of storage lockers. Asked how he 
liked the place, one sailor said, “My clothes 
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fit me better here than in any other place I 


go to.”’ Another said, “I didn’t come here 
for months—I thought it was one of these 
d——-d missions, but this place is all right.” 
These remarks indicate two reasons why the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
attracted sailors. Here they are made 
to feel at home, while in most places, 
even in our democratic community, 
they are not wanted—a fact that leads 
many, against the rules, to wear citizen 
dress on shore. They object to charity and 
hate attempts to save their souls. They 
pay a large part of the running expenses 
themselves, and they do not have religion 
thrust upon them. 

Last Christmas twenty-five men from 
Newport and a few from Norfolk came to the 
Brooklyn branch to spend the day, just as 
they might have gone home if home had been 
accessible. In the first six months the 
average daily attendance at the building has 
been 365 and the average number of lodgers 
125. Most of this time only a receiving-ship 
and a gunboat or two were in port. But while 
the Atlantic Squadron was at Brooklyn last 
August, some nights nearly a hundred men 


slept on the hall floors, and even more were. 


turned away. One saloon close to the Navy 
Yard has closed since the Young Men’s 
Christian Association opened its _ build- 
ing; and one Raines hotel-keeper told the 
hotel inspector on his last trip that he was 
going out of business. “I haven't let a bed 
to a sailor since that Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association got in,”’ he said. 

A Brooklyn policeman takes an intoxicated 
sailor, not to the station house, but to the 
Association building, where he is cared for. 
One sailor, who had been robbed of his money 
and left unconscious on the street, was found 
by a secretary and taken to the Naval build- 
ing, sobered off and hurried back to ship in 
time to keep his liberty leave unbroken. 
The next day he wrote: “This has taught 
me a lesson. I promise you never to taste 
of intoxicating liquor again. Also, I shall 
leave an allotment with you to help me save, 
as I cannot do it without help.” 

The ‘“allotment”’ refers to an arrangement 
whereby a sailor can assign a part of his 
wages to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which encourages saving by putting 
the money on interest with trust com- 
panies. In this way the Brooklyn branch 
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receives more than $5,000 a month. 
It even acts as general business agent. 
Letters come every day from all over 


the world with a great variety of requests. 
“T want $50 at once. I got into trouble 
ashore,’’ wrote a sailor from Hongkong. 
Another was more explicit: “Send me $20 
—our boat lost the race.’’ Another asked 
the secretary to subscribe and pay for a 
half-dozen leading monthly magazines. One 
sailor wanted the secretary to buy him a 
farm in Michigan—location and choice left 
to the judgment of the secretary. 

The men seen about the naval building are 
older, hardier, and, if rougher, also more virile 
than the usual Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation man. They look as if they could 
fight better than they could pray. The 
religious work is mostly done by _ indi- 
vidual efforts, rather than by general exhor- 
tation. Any sailor may become a member, 
irrespective of religion or lack of it. More- 
over, the building with all its advantages is 
open to any enlisted man, whether a member 
or not. 

Most college associations run an employ- 
ment bureau for the benefit of students work- 


‘ing their way. At Columbia, which has no 


dormitories, the association found last 
year boarding places for more than 400 
men. But their chief work is to interest 
and train men for philanthropic work. Said 
J. C. McCracken, the famous University of 
Pennsylvania football player, now secretary 
of the Columbia branch: ‘I do not believe 
any man can come out of college a better man 
morally than when he entered if he does not 
associate himself with some religious organi- 
zation and do active work in it. That is 
what the college Young Men’s Christian 
Association is for.’’ At Harvard more than 
100 men are engaged in settlement work 
among the poor in Cambridge and Boston. 
The railroad branches in New York do 
little educational and religious work, as 
the members are practically all transients. 
The men who drop into the buildings for a 
few minutes’ loaf, or a dinner, or for a bath 
and a sleep, represent the rank and file of 
railroad men, and not the few religiously 
inclined. From: sixty to seventy-five per 
cent. of the men available join. More than 
half are Roman Catholics. ‘We don’t preach 
men away,” said a railroad branch secretary. 
“There have been Young Men’s Christian 
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Associations that ran their religious work 
so far into the ground that not only the 
Catholics but every self-respecting man got 
out. But here I never knew a man to keep 


away on account of the religious part. Two 
left because we were ‘too worldly.’ We 


have many earnest Christians, and we do 
our best work quietly and by personal touch.”’ 

Recently the Association has begun to 
establish industrial branches. It is able 
to do what the men would not do by them- 
selves and the employers could not if they 
would. There are five industrial branches 
now actually running: one in the iron mills 
at Lorain, Ohio; one at Stamps, Ark., in 
a lumber mill; one at Atlanta, Ga., also in 
a lumber mill; one at Wilmerding, Pa., 
in the Westinghouse Electric Works, and 
one at Proctor, Vt., for the marble workers. 
Here 217 men joined the first week without 
solicitation; and a night-class contains forty 
Hungarians... Since January 1st the committee 
in charge of the industrial department has re- 
ceived applications either from the men or the 
employers in fourteen plants, some the largest 
in the country, representing eight industries. 
The Association secretary or agent goes 
directly to the men, and if he can get enough 
to agree to form a branch to insure its success 
from the point of view of numbers, he 
raises what money he can from the men before 
he calls on the company to subscribe. In 
this field lies perhaps the greatest opportunity 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and it has begun vigorously to cultivate it. 

Even from an examination of the Associa- 
tion in the one city of New York it is difficult 
to generalize. Its work varies greatly accord- 
ing to different conditions. Some secretaries 
are broad-minded, some narrow; some are 
men who would be hard put to it to win a 
livelihood in other callings, while others are 
efficient men who have given up more lucra- 
tive work to devote themselves to helping 
the less fortunate. It is distinctly an associa- 
tion for mutual helpfulness, and not a chari- 
table institution. It is democratic in its 
management and in its underlying idea that 
the real way to help men is to give them 
opportunities to help themselves. ‘ Pious” 
it has certainly ceased to be. It represents 
today the strongest, largest manifestation of 
enlightened practical, strenuous Christianity 
in the United States, and probably in the 
world. 











THE MODEL AMERICAN RESIDENCE 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE 


MODEL HOUSE—CLEAN CELLARS, 


SANITARY KITCHENS AND WHOLESOME PANTRIES—AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATORS—A COMPLETE LAUNDRY AT HOME—NEW DEVICES 
FOR WINDOWS AND DOORS—A HOSPITAL ROOM AND SUN PARLOR 


BY 


KATHARINE C BUDD 


many devices invented to increase 

the comfort of our houses. We do 
not realize how fortunate we are until we 
compare our lot with that of our friends in 
England and France. We would not tolerate 
in the meanest houses here sanitary equip- 
ments in daily use in good quarters of Paris. 
Bathtubs, regarded there as a luxury, are 
here a necessity too common to be discussed. 
The French fashion of having a copper tub on 
wheels brought, through the streets, to 
one’s bedroom when a hot bath is desired, 
would not appeal to our sense of comfort. 
The tub, lined with fair white sheets and 
laboriously filled with water, may seem invit- 
ing to a Frenchman; to us it seems a relic of 
feudal life. 

In planning our houses all is carefully 
studied in order to reduce the amount of 
service required. Trained servants are 
difficult to find, and we are obliged to 
simplify their tasks and to adopt the latest 
labor-saving inventions. 

In considering the appliances used in our 
homes, the best place to start is the cellar. 
The first thing we notice is the freshness of 
the air. Even though direct sunlight can- 
not penetrate here, the current of well- 
sunned air, constantly drawn through from 
openings in the front to the windows in the 
rear, keeps the air wholesome. The smoothly 
concreted floor, the shiny white walls and 
ceiling, reflect light into dim corners. Electric 
light is no friend to heaps of rubbish. A 
modern furnace is self-regulating, requir- 
ing little attention after the shaking-down 
and replenishing in the morning. The ideal 
system is one where hot water is carried in 
tubes throughout the house. With this 
system the temperature of the rooms may 
be kept at the same degree of heat in the 
spring and fall. For this reason, in spite of 


Coes has made us familiar with the 


the expense involved, hot-water heating is 
growing more popular. 

Here in the cellar is the meter which 
measures the quantity of gas consumed. 
In some places there is also a water-meter to 
prevent wanton waste of water. And here 
are the drain-pipes and their connections, 
deemed ugly and uninteresting by the uniniti- 
ated. The weight of cast-iron pipes has in- 
creased because we learned that the rust and 
various gases in time rot the pipe, eating 
great holes in it. Much time has been 
spent in the perfection of traps and fresh- 
air inlets of different kinds. 

One recent invention is coming into com- 
mon use, especially in isolated country 
houses—acetylene gas. Within a_ very 
short time radical improvements have been 
made which render the manufacture of it 
perfectly safe. The carbide, in powder, 
falling into water, cannot explode. The little 
machine in the cellar provides a gas five 
times as powerful as the ordinary illuminating 
gas. A special tip for the burners is necessary, 
but otherwise the piping and other apparatus 
are the same as for the old-fashioned gas. 
The carbide, made in great quantities by 
the power of Niagara, is very cheap. It has 
within a few weeks been discovered that the 
waste carbide formerly thrown away will 
burn with an intense heat in the furnace if 
mixed with clinkers. 


THE MODERN KITCHEN 


The modern kitchen is of moderate size; a 
large kitchen means added steps for weary 
feet. The floor is covered with a patent 
composition of pale yellow, warmer than 
tiles, although equally non-absorbent and 
easy to clean. A six-inch border of white 
glazed tiles wainscots the walls. This wain- 
scoting of tiles, six feet high, joins the glossy 
plaster above without a break, the ceiling 
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being finished with a curve. There are no 
projections, no angles not readily dusted 
out with a cloth. In fact, although the ease 
with which the room may be kept clean does 
not often warrant the operation, the hose 
may be turned on here without injuring 
anything. 

The wrought-iron range has many labor- 
saving attachments. A wide iron hood pro- 
jecting out from the wall catches all the 
odors and much of the heated air, drawing 
them up through a register into a venti- 
lating flue in the chimney. A _ porcelain 
sink opposite, tables with marble tops built 
into the wall and supported in front on nickel- 
plated legs, cupboards with sliding glass 
doors built into the wall, a block of oak for 
meats, are among the fittings of this kitchen. 
Many ranges are made with “complete gas 
attachment,” as the catalogues call it. This 
is very convenient insummer. It is arranged 
over the range proper and includes a bake 
oven, boiler and extended top. It can be 
used at the same time as the coal range if 
more capacity is needed. The broiler and 
all the ovens are ventilated. In all coal 
ranges some form of revolving grate is used 
which quickly disposes of clinkers and ashes. 
The old-time cook with her ineffective little 
poker would look at these with awe and 
amazement. Cooking by electricity will soon 
become common. We use electric plate- 
warmers and various small devices, but the 
main part of the cooking is carried on in the 
old-fashioned way. Electricity is still too 
expensive for everyday use in the range. 


THE NEW STOREROOM 


The storeroom, opening off the kitchen, 
is a model of convenience. Tiled and wain- 
scoted like the kitchen, with non-absorbent 
Shelves graduated in width according to the 
articles to be kept on them, with flour and 
sugar in patent metal bins which tip back 
or slide in or in other ways are cleverly con- 
trived to fit the space allotted to them. 
There is a sunny window in the storeroom 
which insures perfect ventilation. 

The daintily kept cold-room is a pleasant 
place to inspect. 

The inner surfaces are of glazed white 
tiles. In receptacles within the double walls 
ice is put from the outside. In country 
houses where it is necessary to keep meat 
for several days this cold-room is large. It 


is often built in as part of the regular ice- 
house. The regular supply of forty or fifty 
tons serves to keep this room cold all summer. 


THE MODEL LAUNDRY 


It would take a volume to describe the 
wonderful inventions used in the laundry. 
Some of them are expensive and not suitable 
for use in private houses. In the future the 
laundry will be as completely eliminated 
from our houses as it is in France, but at 
present the careless way in which our linen 
is handled in the great laundries makes us 
anxious to have it washed at home. The line 
of porcelain tubs, well supplied with hot and 
cold water and the convenient wringer, seem so 
much a matter of oourse that we forget the 
amount of lifting a woman was obliged to do 
in the days of portable tubs. At the side is a 
drying-room, with rows of movable racks, 
easily pulled out and filled with clothes and 
then rolled back into the hot, dry air of the 
steam-chamber. 

A very simple form of steam washer, 
which cleans the clothes perfectly without 
rubbing, is used in the ,boiler. This is 
sometimes an elaborate affair in larger 
laundries, but the principle is the same— 
a current of steam and hot water constantly 
passing through the meshes, removing all 
stains. 

An electric iron, a heavy affair connected 
by a covered wire with the nearest electric 
fixture, is used for ironing fine pieces. A 
mangle for straight coarse goods takes the 
folded sheets or towels rapidly between 
heated rollers. 


HOW THE PANTRY IS PLANNED 


The fittings in a modern pantry are arranged 
to avoid waste of space and to afford the utmost 
convenience. Shelves are as carefully studied 
as are the mahogany bookcases in the library. 
The height of the sink, the lighting of the 
room, the placing of refrigerator, plate- 
warmer and all such details are considered. 
The result is so simple that the owner takes 
it all as a matter of course, or perhaps regards 
it as a happy accident. There are two 
pantries when, as is usually the case, the 
kitchen is in the basement. The one next 
the dining-room is connected by a noiseless 
dumb-waiter so accurately balanced that a 
touch will set it in motion. 

‘The upper part of the walls is covered 
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with dressers enclosed with sliding glass 
doors. The shelves are cleverly planned to 
contain without waste space all the china and 
glass necessary for the tables. These shelves 
are sometimes made of heavy plate glass. 
Under the dressers runs a wide counter-shelf. 
On one side of the room are two pantry 
sinks, with open plumbing. A rack under 


one of the dressers holds the trays. Places 
are provided for fresh linen, cloths for 
cleaning, cups and bottles of all kinds. 


Under the counter-shelf opposite the sinks is 
a small refrigerator lined with tiles. This is 
large enough for desserts, etc. A plate- 
warmer, heated by gas or electricity, is set 
in the wall near the dumb-waiter. 

This enumeration of the fittings of the 
pantry does not convey an idea of its attrac- 
tive appearance; its white-tiled walls, the 
leaded sash in the window, the glossy, immacu- 
late floor, the nickel-plated trimmings of the 
refrigerator, the hot-closet, the hardware and 
supports for the shelves must be seen to be 
appreciated. The door connecting with the 
dining-room swings on spring hinges which 
permit it to open into either room, closing 
immediately after. 

From the first floor a ‘‘lift’”’ is provided for 
the use of persons unable or unwilling to 
climb the stairs. This is run by electric 
power. By a push button on a dial inside 
the car is started when both doors are closed. 
The elevator stops automatically when it 
reaches the desired floor. The doors can- 
not be opened until that floor is reached, 
thus preventing possible accidents. An at- 
tendant is not needed for this elevator. It 
can be opened only when opposite a floor. It 
will not start until both doors are locked. 
Very often a smaller lift is provided for 
freight, such as coal or linen. This, also, is 
automatic. : 


LUXURIOUS BATHROOMS 


The ordinary bathroom of a private house 
is finished in a style that twenty years ago 
would have been considered luxurious. The 
floor is covered with small unglazed white 
tiles or inch-square marble blocks with a 
pretty border. The walls, wainscoted with 
large white tiles, have a coved tiling where the 
floors join. No dust can accumulate any- 
where. All plumbing is open. The large 
tub is of porcelain or perhaps of iron enameled 
white, with lines of gold outside. It has 
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been found that many people have been 
injured by stepping on the soapy tub and 
striking the faucets. Therefore the handles 
are outside the tub. 


SPECIAL ROOMS FOR COMFORT AND HEALTH 


In many houses, especially where there 
are children, a hospital-room is fitted up on 
the top floor, isolated from the rest of the 
house. The walls are painted in a cheerful 
color; the floor is covered with some patent 
preparation like lignolette or asbestolette. 
An open fireplace assists in the ventilation. 
A tiny but complete arrangement for cooking 
the invalid’s foods is connected with the 
chimney which carries off all odors. It is 
here that the electric equipment for cooking 
and sterilizing food finds its true value. 

On the roof we sometimes find a sun-parlor 
of heavy plate glass. This is heated as 
easily as is the rest of the house. A row 
of boxes at the sides is filled with plants, 
turning it into a miniature conservatory. 
Here the children spend much of their time 
in winter. The best way to arrange this is 
on the roof of the extension in the yard if 
there is no elevator in the house, for in America 
we are beginning to object to an undue 
number of stairs to climb. 

For increasing the light at the end of long 
rooms there is a number of inventions. 
The commonest diverts the light through 
prisms of molded glass until the rays enter 
the room horizontally. Window cleaning, 
also, has been simplified. Windows may be 
arranged to swing on a pivot into a room as 
well as up and down. 

The attitude of the educated, cultivated 
woman toward manual labor is changing 
rapidly. At one time she regarded the time 
spent in her kitchen or sewing-room as lost. 
Now itis this very woman who is most capable 
of instructing and governing her servants. She 
fully appreciates the value of machinery and 
the various ‘“‘Yankee methods’’ devised to 
aid her in simplifying the work in her house- 
hold. She seizes the latest idea. When 
the comiort and health of those dearest to 
her are concerned her patience is endless. 
In building the new home, it is generally the 
mistress who investigates and suggests, and 
realizes from experience the important bear- 
ing these details have on the future welfare. 
If the house is a success, it is largely due 
to her influence. 
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JOHN GIFFORD 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ANY people have thought that the 
wide use of steel, stone and coal 
would reduce the demand for wood. 

But they forgot, among other things, that rail- 
roads are being built, mile upon mile daily, 
the world over. 

Many said that wood would become very 
searce and expensive and steel and stone 
would entirely take its place. Wood is 
strong in proportion to its weight; it is easy 
to work, and easy to hold in place by natis 
and glue; it is a non-conductor of heat 
and electricity, and possesses beauty of grain, 
color and other qualities which fit it for a 
greater variety of uses than metal. It can be 
grown over a vast territory of land. Metals 
are local and exhaustible; wood is almost 
everywhere, and a forest, if properly tended, 
is a living, perpetual resource. 

We have in this country at least 250,000 
miles of trackage, excluding electric rail- 
roads. About 2,500 ties are used per mile. 
The average life of a tie, without the use of 
preservatives, is about six or seven years. 


There is, then, a constant annual demand for 
more than 100,000,000 ties. <A tree which 
will yield three good ties, under forest 
conditions, in this climate, is at least fifty 
vears old, and it is an exceptional acre which 
produces more than three hundred such trees. 
An acre of tended forest ought, therefore, to 
yield about eighteen or twenty ties each year. 
The annual demand for each mile is about 
400 ties. Twenty-five acres of forest are 
necessary, therefore, for every mile of track. 
A railroad with a trackage of 5,000 miles 
would need about 125,000 acres of tended 
forest to supply itself perpetually with 
ties. For a large corporation this is a slight 
task. It spends $1,000,000 frequently for 
a single bridge. The intermediate yield 
from thinnings would supply fence-posts, 
which are also used in large quantities. It is 
of interest to note that the: United States 
Government donated to the Union Pacific 
1,655,586.3 acres and to the Northern 
Pacific 1,518,007.91 acres during the year 
which ended June 30, 1go2. 
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The pinch of want has never been seriously 
felt by railroads. Many pass through regions 
rich in virgin timber. The Federal Govern- 
ment not only presented them with land 
grants of immense areas of timber, but gave 
them as well carte blanche to all timber needed 
for ‘constructive’ purposes on Government 
land “‘adjacent”’’ to their lines. Few rail- 
roads would consider it urgent to care for 
forests while they can help themselves on 
United States public domain. 

It is dangerous to be lavish with natural 
resources. It would be wise to care 
for every acre of public non-agricultural 
forest land in our West, and to require corpo- 
rations of all kinds to pay for wood, just as 
other people do in other parts of the world. 
The public domain belongs to the people and 
not toa few western settlers and corporations. 
The old system was wise in the beginning, 
but it cannot, with fairness to all, continue 
The amount of good land which has 


forever. 


THE RAILROADS 


A SERIES OF FIRES HAVE MADE A 


Scenery along many western railroads 
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DESOLATE WASTE 


been granted to railroads during the last fifty 
years approximates 100,000,000 acres. This 
is a territory three times the size of the 
State of New York and almost ten times the 
size of the Swiss Republic. During the last 
year, ending June 30, 1902, 4,848,845.7 acres 
were granted to railroads. This is an area 
almost as large as the State of New Jersey. 
The general governmental policy is turning in 
the proper direction in reserving more than 
60,000,000 acres of forest land. <A national 
forestry policy is forming. The next step 
in line should come from the railroads. 
Railroad forestry, which is just beginning, 
is something new and truly American. 

Few persons would recommend the plant- 
ing of rights-of-way for timber production, 


because the lines are too narrow and are 
generally not suitable. Trees which have 
been planted along rights-of-way, in the 


plains and prairies, have never prospered. 
They are of little use for timber, although 




















THE 


WHITE OAK RAILROAD CROSS-TIE DECAYED BY A 
FUNGUS 


they have helped in checking winds and 
snow. The widest right-of-way is seldom 
more than 200 feet on side, and 
usually it is much cannot 
be successfully produced in thin 
strips. Every railroad should and 
properly care for large blocks of forest land 
for timber production. Timber culture by 
railroads is just as practicable as mining 
coal or manufacturing iron. 

Railroads, as a matter of fact, can produce 


each 
Timber 
long, 

own 


less. 


THE FIRST FIRE KILLS THE GREEN TIMBER, LEAVING THE GROUND COVERED WITH 
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CROSS-SECTION OF A CATALPA TIE 
timber to better advantage than any other 
proprietors. They are long-lived, they must 
have timber, and they can transport it at a 
minimum cost. The ties, poles, fuel-wood 
and posts which they consume in immense 
quantities do not need large manufactur- 
ing establishments to make them ready 
for use, as do coal and iron. They 
can be prepared in the woods, ready for 
use, with an ax. Well-established roads are 


willing to sacrifice high gains to reduce the 
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ee sania ra a The only extensive single block of 
timber planted by a railroad in this coun- 

try is near the village of Farlington, Kansas. 


It is a plain 
Its 400 acres, planted between 1877 and 
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business proposition. 


ARE PREVENTED BY BOTH MASONRY AND PINE GROWTH 


A EUROPEAN HILLSIDE WHERE LANDSLIDES 
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1884, by the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis Railroad Company for purely com- 
mercial purposes, consist of hardy catalpa, 
for posts, poles and ties. This _ forest 
has been carefully studied by the Bureau 
of Forestry, with the following results: 


ut 


Planting and tending has cost $124.51 per 
acre; the gross value is at present $390.21 
per acre; allowing six per cent. compound 
interest there is still left a clear profit of 
$138.19 per acre. 

In this way a railroad can prepare for the 
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CATALPA PLANTATION BELONGING TO THE KANSAS CITY, FORT SCOTT & MEMPHIS RAILROAD 
COMPANY AT FARLINGTON, KANSAS 
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future, during prosperous times, by converting There are many incongruities in this coun- 
the forests along its lines into a perpetual try. The ‘‘big trees” of California are cut into 
resource. Beginning with fairly well-stocked grapevine props; shingles from the Pacific 
timberland, such as exists in many parts of coast may be bought in eastern markets at 
this country, a corporation could secure at reasonable prices; corn is burnt in Kansas 
once good interest on the amount invested. when grain is cheap and fuel dear; while one- 
And it could cut its crop in such a way that third of the State of New Jersev and a large 
the forest would actually improve in quality. part of Long Island, within thirty miles of 


A FOREST IN FRANCE WHICH HAS YIELDED GOOD TIMBER AND A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST 
FOR CENTURIES AND HAS CONSTANTLY IMPROVED IN QUALITY 
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4 YELLOW PINE FOREST SHOWING A GROUND FIRE IN THE DISTANCE 


the fact that hundreds of thousands of cords 
of wood are wastefully consumed by forest 
fires, and that fifty per cent. of these confla- 
grations are set by locomotives. 


the largest population centre of the United 
States, both by rail and water, is periodically 
burnt over by wasteful forest fires. In these 
days of dear coal we should not lose sight of 
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HARVESTING TIMBER IN A SOUTHERN PINERY 
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Miles of blackened wastes border the rail- 
road lines. In building a big railroad all 
efforts and funds are concentrated on 
getting it through, putting it into running 
order and up to standard. By that time 
the fires have done their fatal work. 
Damages are sometimes paid, but they 
are never adequate. In time, public 
opinion develops and _ legislation follows. 
In Europe, where both the railroads and 
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forest culture are old, and where the state 
owns both railroad and forest, the railroad 
officials and foresters are forced to codperate 
in preventing fire, and they are usually suc- 
Lanes along the track are kept clear 
of litter, the edges are plowed, and in 
swamps ditches are dug to mineral soil. 
Sometimes a row of evergreen trees is planted 
close to the track to serve as a screen to arrest 
the sparks. Often the lane is sown with cera- 


cessful. 


THE LIVE-OAK OF THE SOUTH 


One of our best tie timbers 














CONFESSIONS OF A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 


della, a Spanish vetch which keeps green even 
in times of drought. With well-kept fire lanes, 
spark arresters on locomotives, care in drop- 
ping hot ashes, and constant vigilance on the 
part of employees during times of danger, 
locomotive fires can be prevented. Owners 
of woodland along railroads should codéperate 
by not allowing slash to accumulate close to 
the line, and by encouraging the growth, close 
to the railroad, of locust and other trees 
that are not easily burnt. 

The planting of trees along railroads is, 
however, objectionable for several reasons. 
They obscure the track, crossings and signals, 
they blow over on the track and on the 
wires, and, if close to the windows, cause a 
constant and annoying whir. If trees are 
necessary as a protection against wind and 
snow, they should be planted in wide belts 
of evergreens some distance from the track. 

A dense growth of low but deep-rooted 
coppice on embankments would be excellent 
to prevent landslips and washouts. The locust 
is used for this purpose in Europe. Engineers 
in this country, however, are apt to work 
with stone and other constructive material 
rather than with shrubs and trees. 

A. meeting of railroad men was held at 
Cumberland, Maryland, on November 22 
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and 23, 1901. Two hundred of the lead- 
ing officials of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad listened attentively for two days 
to lectures on forestry, and the Bureau of 
Forestry has since been requested to prepare 
working plans for one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres belonging to this company 
in West Virginia. This is unquestionably 
merely the beginning of a general movement. 
The railroad will profit in the transportation 
of materials and in the general betterment of 
country which would otherwise remain waste. 
Were Germany recklessly to cut her forests, 
a large proportion of her people would be 
paupers, and it would ruin many small indus- 
tries dependent upon a constant supply of 
taw material. By depleting our forests we 
are driving a large number of our people 
indoors to the factories of the cities. It 
seems unjust to the taxpayers of town and 
farm for a corporation or an individual to 
cut in a few days a forest which has been 
centuries growing, and then to leave it, a 
desolate waste, to the State. The produc- 
tivity of the land is the thing to consider, 
and we are constantly consuming more of 
essentials. The proper policy is to spend 
the interest and conserve the principle. 
This is the aim of scientific forestry. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FOREIGN NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENT 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON GERMAN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL METHODS 


BY 


WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND 


AUTHOR OF “GERMANY: THE WELDING OF A WORLD-POWER,”’ AND FORMERLY CORRESPONDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS AT BERLIN 


( YY paper cor under which a news- 
paper correspondent has to live in 
continental Europe vary radically 

from those either in England or in America. 

The difference is the more startling to a cor- 

respondent trained according to American 

newspaper methods. 

Take, for example, the habit of quoting 
names. The American newspaper thinks 
it essential to make clear the source of impor- 
tant statements. An interview with a name- 
less statesman whose identity cannot even 


be guessed from the context is put down in 
American newspaper parlance as ‘‘a fake.’ 
But the opposite method is the method in 
the continental countries of Europe. There 
it is an unpardonable offense to name your 
informant. 

This knowledge I purchased, at rather 
an inconvenient price, when I had been but 
three months in Berlin as correspondent 
of the American Associated Press. It was 
in the early autumn of 1894. Bismarck’s 
successor in the unsafe chair of the imperial 
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chancellor, General Count Caprivi, had re- 
signed early in the evening, after a stormy 
meeting with the Kaiser. Av ten o'cock 
that night Caprivi accorded me an interview. 
He did not request that his name be withheld. 
In my ignorance I quoted him in my cable- 
gram that night. His talk. to me fad been 
brief but to the point. ile had tvid me of 
the causes that had led to ins } of favor 
with the Kaiser and to his retirement. 

But I had unwittingly violated one of the 
first principles in the code of German journal- 
istic ethics. And I reaped a whirlwind of 
abuse for it. ‘‘That news is bogus—must 
be bogus, you know,”’ said the German news- 
papers and their correspondents, “for, don’t 
you see, he has quoted Caprivi?”’ 

For years the reputation thus earned made 
my work doubly hard. Whenever I happened 
into one of the departments a whisper ran 
round, ‘‘That’s the man who names names!” 
I never quite got over this during my long 
stay in Berlin. 

During the Samoan troubles, when Commo- 
dore Kautz had been shelling villages near 
Apia, and a detachment of German marines 
had been waylaid and slaughtered by 
Malietoa’s men, I obtained a very interesting 
talk with the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
Its value, however, chiefly consisted in the 
fact that it came from this official’s own 
lips. I asked him to let me quote him, but 
he refused point-blank. The matter then, 
being cabled as from an anonymous source, 
fell flat on this side the ocean. The very 
purpose my informant had had in view in 
talking to me naturally miscarried as well. 

On another occasion, when I had succeeded 
in getting from the American Ambassador 
exclusive and accurate information about 
the tripartite agreement between England, 
Germany and the United States (the agree- 
ment being in the nature of a preliminary 
settlement of the whole Samoan trouble, 
and substantially as it was ratified at the 
capitals of these three powers), I had another 
illustration of the difference between conti- 
nental and American newspaper methods. 

The hour being then about noon in Berlin 
(i. e., 6 A. M. at New York), I had time to 
verify the news and to secure additional 


details. So I strolled into the Foreign 
Office. My first question had an unexpected 
effect. It changed the staid and solemn 


official in a jiffy. He grew pale. 
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“What!” he almost screamed, ‘‘you know 
that?” I bowed in affirmation 

“Why, I thought,’ he went on, breath- 
tessiy, “it was understeod mt Washington 
anc Tondon that the fir information to the 
pebluc about this setticment was to come 
from Berlin. I don’t see how it can have 
leaked out. Who told you?” 

I said I couldn’t think of betraying my 
informant. 

“Hm, hm’’—in a quandary— and what 
did you come here for?” 

I told him my object. 

The puzzled expression was intensified. 
Then he suddenly looked up. A ray of hope 
was glimmering in his fishy eye. ‘Please, 
would you mind waiting here a minute while 
I inquire of the chief?’’ he asked, and left 
me standing there. He was back in a trice. 
“Well,” he remarked, and his smile was 
triumphant, ‘‘you mustn’t use that informa- 
tion today.” 

He must have noticed my astonishment. 
“No, you mustn’t use it today. You see, 
the three cabinets of Berlin, London and 
Washington agreed that the information was 
to come from Count Bilow first, and he 
will impart it tomorrow—probably in the 
Reichstag. It’s too late to make arrange- 
ments for that today.’”’ The Reichstag 
usually meets at twelve, and was in session 
while he spoke. 

“But what,” I ventured to interrupt, 
“has all that got to do with me? My business 
is to furnish the news, as soon as I have it, 
to the American press.” 

The official stared at me in blank amaze- 
ment. “But, don’t you understand, sir,” 
he replied, rather nettled. ‘Count Bilow 
doesn’t wish premature publication of these 
facts.”’ 

“IT am sorry, genuinely sorry,” 
“but = 

“You surely must appreciate the situation,”’ 
the official insisted. ‘I need not point out 
to you that we shall not forget this favor. 
And what possible difference can it make to 
you whether you send this news today or, 
like the remainder of the correspondents, 
tomorrow ?”’ 

What difference, indeed! Well, the up- 
shot was } left the Foreign Office, having, 
of course, made no piedge to hold this impur- 
tant piece of news in abeyance. Thirty 
minutes later the wires flashed it across the 


I began, 
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water, and the afternoon papers in the United 
States published it that day in full. The 
news was not cabled back to Berlin in time 
to spoil Count Bilow’s programme. That 
suave statesman promulgated the informs- 
tion next noon in the Reichstag as though 
it had reached him that very moment. He 
made an impressive scene of it. 

During the Spanish-American war I became 
painfully aware of other difficulties that beset 
the path of an American correspondent on 
the Continent. My instructions at that time 
were: ‘Send the news, no matter how or 
whom it may hit!” 

A large part of my work, from April to 
November of that year, was reporting the 
actual state of feelings prevalent throughout 
Germany in respect to that war. That the 
pen pictures I drew during that period were 
not likely to increase American affection for 
our German cousins is true. But that was 
not my fault. I did not exaggerate. The 
German people during that war were as 
intensely hostile to Americans as they were 
to the English cause during the Boer war. 
My plain duty was to describe things as I 
found them, and this I did. I did not omit 
mitigating circumstances. I seized upon 
and cabled every fragment of news calculated 
to exonerate official or unofficial Germany. 
But I sent all the facts I could get. In all 
this I simply obeyed instructions and felt 
free from bias. In fact, other American 
correspondents then in Germany found fault 
with me for my lack of ‘‘Americanism.”’ 

But my activity for the Associated Press 
was nevertheless looked upon as nefarious 
by the German Government, and I was 
made to suffer. I was approached, time and 
again, both at the Foreign Office and outside, 
with hints, veiled threats, or direct requests 
to color my reports so as to give the impres- 
sion that there was no ill-feeling for America 
on the part of the German people. When I 
did not heed these requests, the Government 
began a regular campaign ugainst me, assail- 
ing me and impugning tiy motives in that 
part of the German press subservient to its 
interests and in all the other sheets it could 
influence or control. I became a proscribed 
man for a time. 
ment organs, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zettung and Die 1’ .:, went even the lengths 
of threatening me wich expulsion. 


This must be said in explanation: Inde- 


Two of the chief Govern- 
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pendence and freedom of the press being 
unknown in Germany, and every editor 
there having constantly the fear of the jail 
before him, both German Government and 
press were unable to see how I, representing 
°. press governed by no such fear, could dare 
publish news unwelcome to them. 

In the other countries of continental 
Europe the condition of the press is not much 
better, and in Russia much worse. In France, 
during the Dreyfus atfair, a number of foreign 
correspondents were expelled. I recall simi- 
lar cases in Rome and Vienna during times 
of heated public opinion. 

As a result, writers on the Continent— 
editors, contributors, reporters—never speak 
out in bold and manly fashion. They dare 
not. Not everybody likes martyrdom, even 
for so good a cause as a free press. Under 
the stress of necessity they have originated 
and cultivated a style of diction which may 
fitly be called the ‘“read-between-the-lines”’ 
style. They express their meaning by innu- 
endo, rather than directly, avoiding in this 
way the many pitfalls which courts and 
press laws have dug for their undoing. The 
reading public are accustomed to this. They 
do read between the lines, and gather, as 
a rule, quite correctly the meaning which 
the cautious writer meant to convey. The 
American or English correspondent, unused 
to these ways, requires years to become an 
adept in them. 

I recall the case of Mr. Valentine Chirol, 
a very able man who represented for a period 
the London Times in Berlin. After the 
incident which created such deep indigna- 
tion in England, viz., the Kaiser’s despatch 
to Kriiger on the occasion of the Jameson 
raid, he was expelled for plain speaking. My 
own case, brought about by the same offense, 
is likewise an illustration. For I, too, more 
recently shared Mr. Chirol’s fate and that 
of a number of correspondents in Berlin for 
having dared write the truth about one of 
the many extravagant acts the Kaiser was 
guilty of during my stay at his capital city. 
I was caught napping. I ought to have 
known better. 

Another difficulty under which the Ameri- 
can correspondent lator is the difficulty of 
securing news. No such methods would 
accomplish th. »urpase on the Continent as 
are used here. Perso-.al influence and a 
wide acquaintance are, of course, indis- 
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pensable to every successful newspaper man 
anywhere on the globe. But in Germany 
and on the Continent generally it requires 
much more than that. To become a success- 
ful correspondent there for any length of time 
one must cultivate a number of other things. 
He must be in the social swim, and dine and 
wine his patrons as well as hobnob with them 
at their own firesides. He must show a 
certain amount of style, and must conform 
in his life to the demands of fashion. He 
must distribute “‘tips’”’ liberally and regularly 
among the many underlings, who in turn 
supply him with “‘tips’’ of news. He must 
be a bright and amusing conversationalist, 
full of good humor and racy anecdotes. He 
must pretend to hold the same views politically 
and socially which his informants hold. He 
must be extremely discreet. He must write 
his news with great care, so that its source 
cannot be traced. He must—but I might 
go on with the list until the picture would 
be that of a Chesterfield and a Machiavelli 
rolled in one. 

To speak more in detail. American vis- 
itors in Paris, Berlin or Vienna often wonder 
how and where correspondents do their work. 
The truth is, a large part of their work is 
done at these very social gatherings where 
you have met them. Important news is 
usually there obtainable only. Statesmen 
and diplomats, generals and admirals, leaders 
of thought and action, the foremost men of 
business and the indefatigable promoters 
of great new ventures—all the men and 
women, in fact, who make the news and who 
are the fountain-head of it, the correspondent 
will meet there. It depends on his indi- 
vidual exertions and on his tact and gifts 
of persuasion, what use he makes of his 
opportunities. Being treated as a_ social 
equal, it devolves, of course, on the corre- 
spondent to reciprocate favors shown—not 
in quantity, perhaps, but at least in quality. 
The leading correspondents must have homes 
of comfort and must throw them open to the 
official and unofficial world at stated intervals, 
say three or four times per season. Their 
private fortunes or their incomes must be 
large enough to admit that. Their annual 
expenditures cannot be less than $5,000 and 
may exceed $15,000. The London Times, 
for instance, pays its correspondents on a 
liberal scale, salaries of $5,000 to $10,000 
being the rule. Yet the majority of them 
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find it necessary to make up regular defi- 
ciencies in their exchequer out of their own 
private funds. Money in the capitals on the 
Continent goes furthest in Paris and Rome, 
Berlin being next, and Vienna and St. 
Petersburg being the most expensive places. 

The peripatetic American correspondent 
on the Continent, of course, is exempt from 
these conditions or from most of them. 
But he will not be able to obtain much news— 
I mean real, honest, reliable news. There is, 
for instance, one such “Wandering Jew” 
of a correspondent on the Continent. He 
is forever flitting between extreme points of 
the compass—in Sofia today and in Copen- 
hagen next week. The prestige of his paper 
helps him. A purse liberally supplied by his 
employer in New York helps him likewise. 
And indiscretions he may be guilty of today 
are forgotten within the two or three years 
it takes him to return to the same spot. But 
his news is, despite these advantages, unre- 
liable as a rule. In every one of these conti- 
nental countries it takes years of quiet, 
persistent study to fathom political, social 
and economic conditions, and without such 
intimate knowledge the correspondent will 
constantly commit egregious blunders. 

The life of the American correspondent 
on the continent of Europe is a life interesting 
and fascinating enough in its way, and it 
broadens the mental horizon as, perhaps, 
no other occupation does. But it is a nerve- 
destroying life, a life in which there is scarcely 
a minute he can call his very own. Every 
day in the year it spurs its slave on to utmost 
exertion. It barely pays expenses, and it 
necessitates constant outlays in time and 
money which cannot be put down in the 
“expense account” and which are a drain on 
health and purse alike. Even under the 
most favorable circumstances the game is 
hardly worth the candle. To go to bed at 
two or three, fagged out with never-ending 
excitement and toil; to be waked out of a 
sound sleep an hour later by a ring at the 
telephone or by inopportune cable inquiries 
from the home office; to dress hurriedly, 
take a cab to the nearest telegraph office, and 
there wire a hasty reply; then to return and 
seek a few more hours of fitful sleep, and to 
rise, morning after morning, unrefreshed, 
with never repose for body and soul—all this 
is neither conducive to longevity nor to a 
quiet and contented mind, 
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JOHN FISKE AS A POPULAR HISTORIAN 


HIS PLACE AMONG HISTORICAL WRITERS AND MEN OF LETTERS— 


A REVIEW OF HIS WORK AND AN 
BY 


EXPLANATION OF HIS METHOD 


H. MORSE STEPHENS 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN THE 


N an article published in THE Wor tp’s 
Work for July, 1902, upon ‘‘Some 
Living American Historians,” an effort 

was made to point out the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the writing of history as at 
present held and practised by the chief 
exponents of the scientific historical school 
in the United States. The ideal of the 
writers of this school is the discovery and 
narration of the truth, their method is that 
of scientific investigation, and both ideal and 
method have begun to be followed on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. But such scien- 
tific histories cannot appeal directly to the 
great body of readers; their very impartiality 
repulses a generation that thinks history 
should be made as fascinating as romantic 
fiction; their accurate perspective includes 
many things that do not interest the general 
public; and the reaction from history which 
should be all style and no facts has induced 
some of the most illustrious representatives 
of the scientific school, especially in Germany, 
to go to the other extreme of compiling 
history which is all facts, set forth with 
studious disregard for the niceties of literary 
style. There has therefore come into exist- 
ence a class of historical writers who aim 
to show forth after a fashion attractive to 
the general public the results of the labors 
of more serious and carefully trained his- 
torical students. The productions of these 
popular writers are as much controlled by 
regular laws as the work of the scientific 
historians themselves; they also have to 
understand the mental attitude of their 
readers; they have to proportion their nar- 
rative along different but as well-defined 
lines as their carefully trained contempo- 
raries; and they have to realize that success 
can only come to those who rightly gage the 
receptivity of their particular public. The 
late John Fiske was the most brilliant and 
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successful of the popular writers of history in 
the United States in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, and it is intended here 
to try to analyze those qualities as historian 
and man of letters which set him at the 
head of his class as a popular American 
historian. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert once said of the comic 
operas, “There are some men who seek to 
win the applause of the private boxes; there 
are others who cater to the taste of the gallery; 
but I always keep my eye fixed on the dress- 
circle.’ Just so the scientific historians 
cater to the private boxes and write for the 
appreciation of minds trained in scientific 
research and able to criticize its results, while 
the vulgar historian who seeks the applause 
of the gallery rouses their fervid enthusiasm 
by wild generalizations and clap-trap patri- 
otism. Mr. John Fiske, like Mr. Gilbert, 
won his triumph by skilfully pleasing the 
taste of the educated classes of the dress- 
circle. The difficulty of his task is attested 
by the rarity of its accomplishment. A 
scientific historian can be trained in scientific 
method, and the vulgar historian needs only 
to share the ignorance and the gullibility of 
his readers; but the writer for the dress-circle 
must be born with an instinctive feeling for 
the width and the limitations of the education, 
the experience and the sentiment of his 
audience. It is true that it is the scientific 
historian who adds to the knowledge of the 
human race and clears away the old legends 
and traditions which make the men and 
women of past ages a set of impossible mon- 
sters; he it is who by the ardent pursuit of 
truth makes the dark places of history clear, 
and shows how things really happened and 
how institutions took root and grew; and it 
is his accuracy of perspective and sense of 
proportion that enable us to grasp the 
meaning of the lessons of the past. But the 
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very form, depth and nature of his work 
make it necessary that it should be trans- 
mitted into more readable shape for the 
instruction of the majority. 

It is impossible not to recognize that there 
must be more than accident in the fact that 
John Fiske was not only the most successful 
popular historian, but also the most successful 
platform lecturer on history of his generation. 
The same qualities that commended his 
books commended his lectures. Practically 
all his historical works were based upon 
lectures delivered to cultivated and educated 
general audiences from Maine to California. 
In the preface to his “The Beginnings of 
New England” he mentions no less than 
twenty-three places in which lectures had 
been delivered by him, containing the sub- 
stance of that book, between May, 1887, and 
its publication in April, 1889. This practice 
of trying his books from the lecture plat- 
form in all parts of the country gave Mr. Fiske 
an @|mirable means for testing their effective- 
ness. Though popular in form, his lectures, 
like his books, were not designed for the 
uneducated; and the crowds which attended 
them consisted of cultivated people of all 
classes and professions, and not simply of 
young students. It would be vain to specu- 
late whether Mr. Fiske learned his power 
of writing popular history from delivering 
popular lectures, or whether it was the 
temperament in the man that made him 
acceptable to a broad general audience both 
as a lecturer and as a writer. His unrivaled 
gift for hitting the popular taste was certainly 
heightened by the steady intermingling of 
lecturing and writing. He learned on the 
lecture platform what interested his hearers 
and faithfully followed their indications when 
he sent his books to press. In his case the 
lecture platform was more than an advertise- 
ment; it was a rehearsal. His greatest 
merits—simplicity of style, charm of manner 
and delicate interpretation of the past by 
use of modern phrases and modern instances 
—were seen to equal advantage in lectures 
and in books. His chief defects—a certain 
carelessness about details, a lack of true 
perspective and a readiness to digress from 
the subject in hand and to give vent to his 
own personal views on ethics or politics— 
were faults encouraged by these platform 
rehearsals. But it was to them that he owed 
his exact perception of his readers’ demands 
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and learned how to satisfy them. Incident- 
ally, the familiar acquaintance made with 
the personality of the man upon the plat- 
form gave to thousands of readers of his 
books an opportunity to read between the 
lines and to interpret the written pages by 
the voice and gesture of the living man. It has 
only to be remembered that John Fiske was 
a famous popular lecturer on history, that he 
was neither a hard-worked college professor 
on the one hand nor a political stump- 
speaker on the other, to understand why 
his books are more widely read than those 
of any other historian of this generation by 
the educated and cultivated section of the 
American people. 

One of the first things that strike any 
critic in comparing the works of a popular 
historian with those of a scientific historian 
is the difference of historical perspective—or 
perhaps it would be better to say, of pro- 
portion. The scientific historian endeavors 
with all his might to give such a correct 


balance to his treatment that the reader 


should grasp the true relations of the points 
of the narrative to each other. The popular 
historian, on the other hand, who thoroughly 
knows the intellectual make-up of his audi- 
ence, adopts proportions suited to their 
attitude of mind. An admirable instance 
of this can be found in the proportions of 
Mr. Fiske’s last volume, ‘‘New France and 
New England.” In that volume he devotes 
sixty-four pages out of a total of 359 to the 
episode of the trials for witchcraft at Salem. 
When it is considered that he gives only thirty- 
four pages to the campaign of Louisburg, 
Fort Duquesne and the fall of Quebec, and 
only sixty-four pages, including these, to the 
whole of the important events of the Seven 
Years’ War on the North American continent, 
the startling difference between scientific and 
popular proportion in weighing historic events 
can be clearly seen. That Mr. Fiske was 
absolutely right in gaging the interest of 
his readers there can be no doubt. The 
weird genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne has 
cast a glamour over the witch persecution at 
Salem that fascinates a majority of American 
readers, while the military details of the great 
movement which ended the power of France 
in North America and paved the way for the 


American Revolution would be utterly dis- . 


tasteful to them. This instance, it is true, 
is taken from Mr. Fiske’s latest book, 
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which had not the advantage of the author’s 
revision before his lamented death, but 
similar instances of the great difference 
between the proportions given by scientific 
and popular historians to different historical 
events, owing to the contrast between the 
points of view of the readers they were writing 
for, could be multiplied out of Mr. Fiske’s 
earlier volumes. But what would be a gross 
instance of malproportion in a scientific 
writer, writing for a special and an almost 
professional audience, is no offense at all in a 
book intended for a popular audience. 

The second great difference to be perceived 
between scientific and popular history is 
with regard to the treatment of detail. The 
scientific historian has not only to master 
details accurately, since the slightest flaw 
would spoil the whole picture, but has also 
to illustrate every generalization that he 
makes with a sufficient wealth of detail to 
illustrate his general conclusion. The popular 
historian, on the other hand, must be wary 
of wearying his audience by too many details; 
those which he introduces must be amusing 
or interesting in themselves, and he must not 
run the risk of over-illustration. Few his- 
torical writers have recognized this secret 
of widespread popularity better than Mr. 
Fiske. A happy instinct, either derived 
from experience on the platform or account- 
ing for his success upon the platform, guided 
him in his selection of detail. If he mentions 
a proper name, it has generally some interest 
either explained or known to be understood, 
which at once appeals to the hearer or reader. 
Picturesqueness rather than special fitness 
controls the choice of detail of the popular 
writer of history. 

Compare, for instance, the mass of detail 
and the citations of actual texts and sources 
in such a writer as Fustel de Coulanges 
with the airy grace of J. R. Green or 
John Fiske in dealing with an institutional 
topic. The popular historian makes his 
generalizations boldly in the knowledge 
that his readers are ready to accept his con- 
clusions upon his word, while the scientific 
historian has to prove his generalizations up 
to the hilt with accurate citations and care- 
ful illustrations. Consider the mass of foot- 
notes that disfigures the pages of the great 
scientific historians, where these foot-notes 
often occupy a larger share of the space on 
each page than the text itself, as contrasted 
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with the absence of tiresome foot-notes in the 
popular histories. Count the number of 
proper names in a page of Gibbon and a 
page of Green; compare the description of a 
debate or a negotiation in a chapter of Henry 
Adams and a chapter of Fiske, and the 
characteristic differences in this respect 
between the scientific historian and the 
popular will at once become manifest. 

Another characteristic of the popular his- 
torian may be summed up as his modernity. 
A general audience listening to a lecture, or a 
general reader reading a volume for amuse- 
ment rather than instruction, loves to have 
his understanding quickened by allusions to 
contemporary ideas and events well within 
his knowledge. 

The scientific writer, realizing the false 
impressions generally given by compari- 
sons between past and present, avoids 
misleading serious students by tempting 
analogies. But the popular writer revels 
in allusions which, if not precisely ac- 
curate, are yet stimulating to the imagina- 
tion. Mr. Fiske was a past master in the 
art of modern allusion. When dealing with 
the history of the beginnings of the American 
Revolution he found it expedient to write a 
page of praise for Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
with regard to the Boer War of 1881, thus 
creating a misleading analogy that has been 
popular in these latter days. This sort of 
thing is common to all popular writers of 
history, who occasionally abuse their posi- 
tion as recorders of the history of the past 
to advocate their own political and economic 
and literary ideas with regard to the present. 
Mr. Fiske was a convinced free-trader, and 
dozens of allusions can be found, some- 
times in the most unlikely places, in all his 
books, in which he takes a fling at the policy 
of protection. Wherever a pretext can be 
found he was ready to appeal to the past for 
the condemnation of this particular present 
policy that offended his political and economic 
ideas. He was equally ready to vent his 
literary likes and dislikes. A sincere lover 
of the novels of Charles Dickens, he took 
every opportunity to bring in citations from 
his books, and sometimes with a most curious 
effect, as where he described Augustine 
Herman of the Bohemia Manor as suffering 
from ‘‘matrimonial infelicities like those of 
Socrates and the elder Mr. Weller,” or 
where in a note on the Mexican drink, pulque, 
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a reference is made to the plant which stood 
by the front doorsteps of George Nupkins, 
magistrate in Ipswich, England, who figures 
conspicuously in an episode in the “Pickwick 
Papers.” This wealth of modern allusion, 
political, economic and literary, is characteris- 
tic of all successful popular historians. Under- 
standing thoroughly the feelings and the 
favorite books of their readers, they know 
_exactly how to place an allusion; and when 
the writer knows exactly, as Fiske did, the 
mental make-up of his chosen audience, he 
brings in references that startle the serious 
student by their ludicrous inappropriateness, 
but which keep the readers aimed at in per- 
fect good temper from a knowledge of their 
particular limits and their precise point of 
view. One of the things that prevents a 
scientific historian from appealing to the 
majority of readers is the sense of remoteness, 
produced either by the entire absence of any 
evidence of being upon the same plane as 
themselves, or by such a perpetual reminder 
of things unfamiliar that it produces a sense 
of shamed ignorance. The more modern 
the allusions, the more certainly can the writer 
of history get in touch with a whole generation 
of readers; but time has its revenges, and 
some of the most popular histories written 
in the past are now mainly of value in that 
they show by their allusions the state of mind 
and plane of knowledge of an average general 
reader at the time when they were written. 
Another quality always to be looked for in 
a popular historian may be designated the 
power of being up to date. In this character- 
istic, Mr. Fiske was easily first among modern 
American historians. In every one of his his- 
torical books he showed himself in touch with 
the most recent literature and expounded 
the most recent views. His philosophy, as 
he showed in his philosophical writings, was 
of the most recent type. As the exponent 
of evolutionary ideas he did something of the 
same sort in philosophy as he did in history. 
Both Darwin and Herbert Spencer acknowl- 
edged that John Fiske was the most effective 
and popular exponent of the great series of 
ideas which are lumped together as the 
philosophy of evolution. Equally effective 
was he as the exponent of the latest views of 
historical criticism. Take, for instance, one 
of the most skilful chapters he ever wrote, the 
first chapter of his ‘“‘Discovery of America.” 
In this chapter he summed up the views of 
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Mr. Lewis Morgan in the most fascinating 
style and made accessible to a vast body of 
readers views that would otherwise have 
remained perhaps for generations theories of 
primitive life to be fought over by specialists 
but never brought within the ken of general 
readers. Fiske’s extraordinary knack of 
knowing what to leave out was never better 
illustrated than in this chapter. Great 
thinkers and discoverers have to prove their 
points, and are therefore confusing and 
repellant to untrained minds by excess of 
detail and the necessity of controversy; but 
the popular exponent has the art to assume 
the truth of the theory expounded and can 
handle the subject with an interesting sim- 
plicity. Even where the popular historian 
feels it necessary to take up a position upon 
some controversy he can put forth his view 
without the wealth of detail needed to con- 
vince well-armed critics. An instance of this 
can be found in Fiske’s defense of John Smith 
in the third chapter of his ‘Old Virginia and 
Her Neighbors.”’ The story of Pocahontas 
and her rescue of John Smith is one that 
American readers would be loath to discredit. 
Fortunately there are some good arguments 
in its favor, and John Fiske, with his accus- 
tomed skill, takes the reader into his confi- 
dence without excess of technical detail, 
and while doing his duty as a faithful historian 
in stating existing doubts of the truth of that 
romantic tale, yet leaves a pleasant and 
convincing impression of its perfect correct- 
ness. As might be expected, he defends the 
popular view of the character of Christopher 
Columbus, and throughout his writings is 
kind to all popular heroes. He is sufficiently 
touched with the modern spirit of impartiality 
not to fall into the snare of the Carlyle theory 
and practice of hero-worship. His heroes 
are as thoroughly human as modern critics 
could desire; he admits that Columbus was 
not married to Donna Beatriz Enriquez de 
Arana, and that his son Ferdinand was 
illegitimate; he admits that General Grant 
in his memoirs is not fair to the splendid 
conduct of General Thomas in the matter of 
the battle of Nashville; and his portrait of 
George Washington is that of a noble gentle- 
man and not of a prig. The same sweet 
reasonableness, with a full acknowledgment 
of the value of modern research, is shown 
in his attitude toward other problems than 
those of individual character, and a good 
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specimen of his kindly treatment of con- 
troversies is to be seen in his accounts of the 
voyages of the Northmen to Markland and 
to Vinland. Throughout his writings proof 
is given of his desire to give to his readers 
the very latest and most scientific views, and 
he combines a readiness to expound these 
views with a full command of the bibliography 
of his subject to the most recently published 
pamphlet. It may be said, then, that Mr. 
Fiske, like other historians who have known 
how to reach the heart of the great educated 
public, was thoroughly up to date, both in 
his knowledge and in his allusions, and gave 
forth with the extraordinary skill due to his 
sympathy with his audience the very latest 
results of modern scientific historical research. 

The point is worth discussing here as to 
whether it is possible for the same man to be 
at one and the same time both a scientific 
and a popular historian. Do the qualities 
that make the former exclude the qualities 
that make the latter? Can a writer be a 
master of the scholarship and of the critical 
training needed for scientific research without 
losing the broad sympathies that must 
underlie an appeai to the larger public? 
Must a sense of what the educated public 
demands blind a writer to the necessity of 
scientific precision? The question cannot 
be answered positively, but the study of the 
whole historical work of John Fiske is exceed- 
ingly suggestive. Like the late Professor 
Edward A. Freeman, whom he much admired 
and to whom he dedicated his “Discovery of 
America,” John Fiske was not what the 
French term an erudit, He was not learned in 
the lore of manuscripts; he did not care for 
the niceties of textual criticism; he had no 
love for details or training in the comparison 
of material. But at the same time he had a 
wide knowledge of historical literature and, 
like Mr. Freeman, was fond of striking general- 
izations. Some of these generalizations were 
his own and some were borrowed from others, 
but in all of them he was guided by the 
instinct of the popular rather than of the 
scientific spirit. His most striking contri- 
bution to historical literature was his “Critical 
Period of American History.” In this his 
first volume of history he gave no proof of 
original research, but his keen perception of 
the circumstances which threatened American 
unity between 1783 and 1789 made his treat- 
ment of that period almost an event in Amer- 
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ican historiography. Others before him had 
seen the importance of the Federal Conven- 
tion and had realized that a new period 
was opened in the history of government 
by the drawing up of the American Constitu- 
tion, but the exclusive devotion of generations 
to the history of the more romantic events 
of the Revolution had obscured their apprecia- 
tion of the period of danger that followed. 
It was John Fiske’s merit to have realized 
what was really the critical period in American 
history and thereby to have changed the 
perspective of all thinking upon American his- 
tory since the time of the publication of his 
book. His ‘Critical Period of American 
History”’ owes its importance to his real gift 
of historical insight and compares favorably 
in this respect with his ‘“‘The American 
Revolution,” which is as conventional in 
treatment as the former book was uncon- 
ventional. Like his friend Freeman, he could 
see clearly and generalize forcibly, but the 
subjects he chose for his later historical 
works did not give him the opportunity to 
make as striking contributions to the general 
perspective of history as he did in his first 
volume. In his later books he frankly used 
the work and adopted the generalizations of 
other men, and it must be remembered that 
in so doing he always gave the most generous 
appreciation to the scholars whose labors 
he placed under contribution. His lavish 
acknowledgments of indebtedness to others, 
often accompanied with the most gracious 
words of personal obligation, are evidences 
of the best type of literary honesty. The 
praise given to his predecessors is ungrudging; 
and even where he differed from their con- 
clusions he had always a pleasant word to 
say of some quality they had shown or of 
some discovery they had made. There 
have been popular historians who have made 
their reputations by battening on the labors 
of other men; the very quality of their work 
places them under obligations to their fore- 
runners; it is in their power to ignore those 
obligations; but John Fiske stands forth 
from among the crowd of popular historians 
as one who never stole but rather augmented 
the glory of others. His definite contribution 


to history was in the new perspective he gave 
to a certain phase of American history, and 
for the rest he gave to the world of his 
numerous readers a summary of the sanest 
work of other men. 
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It is hardly necessary to add any testimony 
to the charm of John Fiske’s literary style, 
for without it he never could have been a 
popular historian. He added to perfect 
lucidity of statement the art of graceful 
narrative. His language is always simple 
and direct; his sentences are never involved; 
he never sacrificed to the temptation of 
elaborate antithesis, and he kept the intelli- 
gence of his readers clearly before his mind. 
Mention has already been made of his skilful 
avoidance of detail, and he rarely broke the 
law of good historical writing which forbids 
the accumulation of lists of proper names 
that have no meaning without proper intro- 
duction or connotation. If he seldom rose 
to eloquence, he never descended into mere 
verbosity, and he rarely failed to remember 
that his first task was to interest his readers. 

No one ever succeeded better than John 
Fiske in attaining the aim of a popular 
historian. His instinct for what would inter- 
est his great public was unfailing, and his 
perfect knowledge of his constituency was 
the secret of his success. A scientific historian 
can be trained, but the popular historian 
is born and not made. What in the scientific 
historian would be mistakes in proportion 
arise from the keen perception in the popular 
writer of the nature of the interest of his 
readers; what might be criticized in others 
as slipshod or daring generalizations are 
stimulating to the reason and the imagination 
of general readers; allusions that seem inap- 
propriate and sometimes ludicrous to the 
serious mind are exactly suited to a larger 
class of the greater public; and the note of 
personality which irritates the highly trained 
specialist is ‘elightful to the wider audience. 
Popular writers of history of the type of Mr. 
Fiske are much more rare than scientific 
historians, for they need a special power of 
arousing interest in a general audience that 
is not found more than once or twice in a 
generation. This power can be recognized, 
but it cannot be analyzed; it can be felt, but 
it cannot be taught. And the reason of this 
is, that the popular writer, in order to be a 
popular writer, must be, like the popular 
lecturer, a man of broad human sympathies, 
interested in the things that interest the 
majority of the cultured class to which he 
speaks, and able to set forth the things that 
arouse his interest in the way to arouse theirs. 
Such men are far more rare than scholars or 
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than critics. Such a man was the late 
John Fiske. He knew his public thoroughly 
and they responded generously. He brought 
out what was best in them by giving to them 
the best that was in himself. The things 
in modern American life that appeal to the 
best. educated men and women appealed 
to him. The literature and the art and the 
music that they love he loved also, and with 
a more perfect understanding. The political 
ideals that they cherish he cherished, and he 
could show them why he and they alike cared 
for these things. Their chosen moral eleva- 
tion was his also; their national heroes were 
to him models to be imitated and beings to 
be loved; and the emotions that they felt 
in the domains both of thought and of feeling 
he abundantly fostered and enjoyed. It was 
because he saw and felt like one of them- 
selves, and was possessed further of the 
power of explaining to them why they saw 
and felt thus, that John Fiske became to 
thousands of his countrymen the interpreter 
of their own thoughts and feelings in the 
spheres both of history and of philosophy. 
A personal affection follows the great sub- 
jective, popular historian that cannot be 
felt for the colder and more impartial searcher 
after scientific truth; for the man who gives 
himself to the public in his lectures and his 
writings wins back from them a confidence 
that can spring from sympathy alone. To 
those who knew John Fiske personally his 
death brought a sense of crushing personal 
loss; to those who had heard him speak and 
had read his books the sense of personal 
loss was but little less; and any attempt 
made to analyze the sources of success of a 
popular historian, using John Fiske’s his- 
torical work as a text, must end with the 
recognition of the truth that there are two 
codes of law for historical writers, the one 
defining the methods of search after and state- 
ment of truth so as to promote the progress 
of mankind and to widen the field of knowl- 
edge; and the other, which John Fiske so 
splendidly illustrated, having as its leading 
feature a broad human sympathy with the 
art of so freely and winningly revealing that 
sympathy as to hold the interest and stimu- 
late the imagination of that large portion 
of educated humanity which forms the ‘‘dress- 
circle’ of the cultivated public as much in 
the general world of art and letters as in the 
smaller mimic world of stage and theatre. 
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ANOTHER LARGEST SHIP AFLOAT 
T’S not the record-breaker any more,”’ 
said a prominent steamship man the 
other day. “The dividend-payer is the 
thing.” 

The immense Cedric, which made its maiden 
trip a few weeks ago, is a “dividend-payer.”’ 
This new steamship is the result of growing 
international trade and travel, the demand 
for the biggest, safest and easiest ocean 
carrying possible. It combines in large 
measure the convenience and luxury of the 
faster boats with the cargo facilities of the 
freight carriers. There are many people who 
prefer a steady seven-day boat to one of the 
lighter, speedier ships. This has been proved 
already with the Oceanic and the Celtic. The 
Cedric is the largest, and therefore probably 
the steadiest, ship afloat, with good speed, 
with splendid accommodations for 2,600 
passengers, with comparatively cheap rates, 
and the cargo capacity of a warehouse. 
The Cedric carries a crew of 335 men, 350 
first-class passengers, 250 second-class, and 
2,000 people in the steerage; her capacity is 
18,400 tons cargo, and she is fast enough to 
carry all mails. 

Externally the Cedric’s measurements are 
identical with those of the Celtic, but inside 
the gross tonnage is larger, reaching 21,000 
tons. The Campania has a gross tonnage of 
12,950 tons, the Kaiser Wilhelm 14,349 tons, 
the Oceanic 17,274 tons, the Deutschland 
16,502. The Cedric displaces 38,200 tons, 
the Celtic 36,700. The propelling machinery 
of the Cedric, two sets of quadruple ex- 
pansion engines with twin screws, will send 
her along at a rate of seventeen knots an 
hour. She has eight double-ended boilers, 
and, notwithstanding her size, she will not use 
as much coal as any of the fast boats. She 
has nine decks, four masts and two funnels, 
the last twelve feet in diameter and reaching 
131 feet high above her keel. The Cedric is 
probably the strongest vessel ever built. 
Some of her plates weigh three tons apiece, 
and the frames are the heaviest ever fitted 
on a steamship. 





No care has been spared to make this big 
ship luxuriously comfortable. Among the 
novelties of her passenger accommodations 
are single-berth staterooms. The first-cabin 
dining-room, on the upper deck, extends over 
the entire width of the vessel, seventy-five 
feet, and will seat 340 passengers. All the 
apartments are roomy and the decoration 
and general equipment are ‘exceedingly hand- 
some. Externally, her graceful lines conceal 
her size. 

The Cedric is not an experiment. These 
large ships are as natural a development as 
the record-breaking passenger ships were. 
Shrewd steamship men feel, however, that, 
for the present, at least, the limit of size has 
been reached. The Cedric and the twin 
ships now building for the Great Northern 
Company will probably not be surpassed 
soon in tonnage. 


HARNESSING THE HUDSON 


T Spier Falls, on the Hudson River, the 
greatest dam ever built for power 
production is advancing rapidly toward com- 
pletion. It is of granite, 1,800 feet long. 
The cross-section at the base measures 115 feet 
and its greatest height is156 feet. Itis built in 
three sections. On the south shore is the 
canal, 430 feet long. This will lead the water 
into ten steel tubes, each twelve feet in 
diameter, which bring it, in turn, to the 
ten 54-inch turbines. The water-wheels are 
directly coupled to ten 5,000 horse-power 
generators. The work will give 50,000 horse- 
power at a constructive cost of $2,000,000. 
Mere figures scarcely suggest the immensity 
of the work. The lake formed by the dam 
is five and a half miles long and covers 770 
acres. A whole township has been covered 
by it. The dam itself is as long as three city 
blocks. To complete the task in the two 
years allotted, a new community of upwards 
of 2,000 people was created in the wilderness, 
with complete systems of water-works, sewers 
and telephones; a hotel, a laundry, a bakery, 
schools, a department store—in fact, every- 
thing necessary in a well-ordered town. 
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The Hudson River furnishes practically 
constant power. For four months in a year 
this may be reduced to less than 50,000 horse- 
power, but with the storage dams which are 
being built the flow will be equalized. Up- 
wards of half a million people live within a short 
distance of the various plants of the system. 
Already one plant at Mechanicsville generates 
7,000 horse-power and runs the street cars of 
Albany and Troy and the electric works at 
Schenectady. I+ is not impossible that New 
York City itself may be included in the 
circuit. 

This dam is only a beginning. The Sacan- 
daga River, the Hudson’s chief tributary, 
will be dammed at Conklingsville, and an area 
larger than Lake George will be flooded. And 
the plan is to make this Sacandaga dam one 
of a long series of storage dams. If the plans 
which are being made succeed, the rivers 
of New York, with the Hudson in the east 
and Niagara in the west, will put their 
almost limitless power at the disposal of 
every community, every factory and every 
householder in the State. 


A GERMAN ELECTRICAL FARM 


N the application of electricity to every- 
day work, Germany has, perhaps, 
gone further than any other nation. Elec- 
trically heated and operated cooking and 
laundry apparatus is in common use there, 
but the most striking single development is 
the electrical farm. Take, for example, 
Professor Backhaus’s estate near Quednau in 
eastern Prussia, which is only one of a large 
number of German estates run by electricity. 
The Quednau farm covers 450 acres and 
its dairy handles 1,000 gallons of milk 
daily. Every part of the farm is lighted 
by electricity and is in telephone communi- 
cation with every other part. The dairy 
has an electrical churn; the barn con- 
tains electrically operated feed and carrot- 
cutting machines, and even the grindstone 
is turned by a small belt from the shaft 
connected with the barn motor. The water- 
pumping apparatus is run by electricity; all 
the buildings are lighted by incandescent 
lamps, and there is an electrical pipe-lighter 
at the doors of all the houses. This farm 
has, also, its own threshing and grist mill, 
the machinery of which is turned by a current 
from the miniature central station, and 
finally there is a small sawmill which gets its 
power from the same station. On the 
farm are all kinds of electrical agricultural 
machines, including an automobile plow, 
all run by batteries charged from  sub- 
stations in the fields. 
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The power for all these various operations— 
lighting, heating, telephones, churning, cut- 
ting, grinding, pumping, threshing and saw- 
ing—comes from a fifty horse-power sta- 
tionary engine moving two dynamos. 

From this station the power is distributed 
to the parts of the farm, and the switchboard 
is so plainly marked that the commonest 
farm-hand can regulate the supply to fit the 
need. At Crottorf a number of small farms 
have grouped to support one station and 
have their work done by it. 

Such plants as these do more than merely 
lighten farm labor; fewer workmen are needed 
and greater profits are possible, and the whole 
business of farming is made more attractive. 
The barnyard is lighted by an arc light; 
night-work in the fields is possible when it is 
necessary; the stables are warmed in winter 
and ventilated in summer by the turning of a 
switch; indeed, the entire farm runs like a 
machine at the call of the electric current. 


TRADE APPRENTICES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


EVERAL rooms in one of the public school 
buildings of Chicago are given up during 
three months of the school year to the edu- 
cation of 123 young men, who spend the 
other nine months as apprentices to the brick- 
layers’ trades. During the morning hours 
they study the ordinary English branches, 
while the afternoons are given up to engineer- 
ing, principles of construction, architecture, 
elementary mechanics, and other studies 
having a direct bearing on their work. For 
each day’s work at school each of these 123 
students is paid the regular wage of the 
bricklayers’ union to which he belongs. 

This school was established by the Board 
of Education on the joint petition of the 
union and of the Masons’ and Builders’ 
Association, which includes practically all 
the employers of this class of skilled labor 
in the city. The management of the school 
is practically left to the joint arbitration 
committee of the union and the employers’ 
association. All fines assessed by the com- 
mittee for the breaking of joint rules go 
toward the purchase of text-books for the 
school pupils. Before an apprentice can 
secure a union card he must satisfy this com- 
mittee both of his skill and of his good deport- 
ment and proficiency at the school. If one 
of the students should stay away from school 
without a good excuse, the principal, who is 
appointed by the Board of Education, reports 
the absence to the joint arbitration committee, 
and the time lost is added to the time he 
must serve as an apprentice to his trade. 

Almost without exception, these young 














men, who range from sixteen to twenty years 
old, show great eagerness to take advantage 
of these opportunities. They recently peti- 
tioned for an additional hour in school each 
day than the other public school pupils. 
The unique petition was promptly granted. 

The association of employers say that the 
trade-unions have come to stay and that 
employers must help to make the future 
members of the unions men of both technical 
and general education. The plan is com- 
pletely successful. The National Association 
of Masons and Builders voted at its last 
meeting to urge its adoption everywhere. 

In Chicago the Carpenters’ Union, includ- 
ing thousands of members, has proposed a 
petition to the public school board asking 
that similar schools be established for its 
apprentices during the slack months. The 
machinists and other trades are likely to 
follow. The best months for the schooling 
are not the same in all the trades. The same 
schoolrooms and the same teachers, therefore, 
might be utilized; the apprentices to the 
building trades, say, coming in the winter 
months, the plumbers and steamfitters in 
the spring, the machinists in the fall. 

The Chicago innovation should interest 
the people who wish to see a_ broadening 
public school system and more intelligent 
labor. 


THE CONTINUED PROGRESS OF A GREAT 
AMERICAN RAILROAD 


T is a surprising fa:t that, though the 
freight rates on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on its main line between Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia are among the lowest in the 
world, the gross earnings on that line last 
year reached $150,000 a mile—at least 
eighteen times the average gross earnings of 
American railroads. The last annual report 
of President Cassatt shows not only how this 
result was reached, but how the Pennsylvania 
and other railroads employing similar methods 
are constantly raising the standard of Ameri- 
can railroading in efficiency. By the use of 
heavy locomotives and long freight trains, 
the Pennsylvania was able to move the 
maximum traffic the road under present 
conditions could handle, averaging 32,000 
tons of freight each way every day. An 
unprecedented business offset the low rates. 
Provisions were made, moreover, for greatly 
increased facilities by the application of new 
methods. 

The management arranged for financing 
four new undertakings. Of last year’s twelve 
per cent. net earnings, half, or $12,500,000, 
was diverted to betterments instead of being 
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A plan was set on foot to 
secure new capital of $67,000,000 by the issue 
of stock, and another to permit the holders 
of the $50,000,000 bonds issued to pay for the 
New York City tunnel to exchange those 
bonds for stock, allowing one $50-share of 


paid in dividends. 


stock for every $70 in bonds. Thus a vast 
sum was provided for, in addition to the 
$12,500,000 already earned, to remodel the 
railroad. ; 

Mr. Cassatt recommends that the equip- 
ment of the railroad be kept at the point 
required by the greatest possible business. 
It is better, he believes, to store rolling-stock 
in times of slackness than to suffer from a 
shortage when business is brisk. Work is 
already under way—much has been already 
completed—to grade and straighten the line. 
When the work is finished, the Pennsylvania, 
though it crosses the Alleghany Mountains, 
will have, except for one short stretch, no 
heavier grades than those of railroads in flat 
States. The yards are to be: rearranged. 
Despite what was called the ‘freight-car 
shortage’’ which choked up Pittsburg in the 
fall, Mr. Cassatt declares that the Pennsyl- 
vania had locomotives and cars enough, if 
tracks and yards had been available. More 
tracks and yards will, therefore, be provided. 
Some yards, he says, are too large to handle 
trains effectively. Miscellaneous commodi- 
ties all handled in one place produce confusion. 
The division-of-labor principle will therefore 
be employed. The crowded Altoona and 
Harrisburg yards, for example, will be 
restricted to general merchandise: coal, coke 
and limestone will be handled exclusively at 
two new yards to be built. By such division 
of the functions of different yards the man- 
agement hopes to save annually something 
like $1,000,000, the sum paid last year in 
“shifting”? expenses and overtime pay to 
train crews. 


A RAILROAD’S PROVISIONS FOR ITS EMPLOYEES 


OR does the Pennsylvania Railroad 

lose sight of its employees. It has 

three departments covering three phases of 
its activity in this particular. 

On the lines east of Pittsburg and Erie last 
year 10,637 men joined the voluntary relief 
association which, through all its 70,307 
members, contributed more than $1,060,000 
to pay for sickness, death and accidents. The 
company paid nearly $165,000 for the associa- 
tion’s operating expenses. 

Nearly 8,000 employees now take advan- 
tage of the employees’ saving fund, a gain 
of 942 in a year. These are drawing 3% per 
cent. interest on $3,300,000. 
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The new pension department grew to such 
an extent that an increased appropriation 
had to be made for it. Two hundred and 
twenty-seven superannuated employees were 
added to the pension list, and allowances of 
$265,113 were paid. There are now 1,200 
men enjoying benefits under the system. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LOCOMOTIVES 


HILE electricians are prophesying that 
electric locomotives will soon take 
the place of those driven by steam, constant 
advance is made in the construction of the 
steam engines. The American locomotive 
has become “obsolete”? a number of times, so 
completely has the building of them been 
revolutionized. Details are continually 
changing. The boiler, nowadays, is raised 
higher above the six- or seven-foot drivers to 
permit an increase in its diameter. An 
express engine often carries a pair of small 
trailers behind the drive-wheels to gain a 
wider fire-box and grate. For suburban 
service, where great pull at starting is needed, 
the weight of the locomotive has been con- 
centrated on the smaller drivers. 

The modern American locomotives are com- 
pound engines, getting thereby added power 
and economy. The Vanderbilt boiler, while 
it does not impress a layman by any spectacu- 
lar advantages, gives increased grate area, 
increased heating surface, and lessens the 
internal strain on the engine. It is built to 
wear under the enormous pressure our fast 
schedules put upon an engine. Fuel oil is 
being tried in Texas and elsewhere, and there 
are reports of unquestioned success, although 
it is said that means of getting rid of the odor 
of burning oil must be found before its 
entire practicability is proved. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
steam engine has the electric motor at a dis- 
advantage. The tying-up of all business 
around Niagara recently by a sudden accident 
in the great power-house suggests one 
difficulty. A bolt of lightning might stop 
one steam train, but it could never block 
every wheel of an entire division. Trolley- 
car fires are not uncommon, and _ the 
third rails have caused many fatal accidents. 
The burst of fire and molten metal and 
the explosive force of a_ short-circuited 
power-house switchboard are only hints of 
the dangerous force which is handled. 

The American builders of steam locomotives 
cannot yet fill all their orders, which come 
from every part of the world. And, with 
each order filled, they build better the loco- 
motives which have become the standard 
of wide use and efficiency. 
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A NEGRO COMMUNITY RULED BY 
PRIMITIVE METHODS 


HE colored male citizens in the neigh- 
borhood of Providence Church, near 
Dublin, Laurens County, Ga., organized 
not long ago a unique “Good Government 
Club,”’ and being curious to learn something 
of it, Reverend Silas Xavier Floyd, of Augusta, 
called on the secretary. He found that the 
secretary was the principal of the village 
school, and that he was graduated from one 
of the colored southern universities. The 
secretary explained the club to Mr. Floyd as 
follows: 

“Our society is a voluntary organiza- 
tion, and has for its object the betterment of 
the race. It doesn’t cost anything to join, 
and any male citizen upward of twenty-one 
years old may become a member by taking an 
oath to be governed by our constitution and 
by-laws. There are no monthly dues. Now 
and then we make up a purse to help a needy 
brother. Our plan is to inquire into the 
mode of living of our members and correct, 
if possible, any faults. if a member fails or 
refuses to correct a fault complained of, he is 
then tried by a sort of court-martial. The 
man under charge is allowed to have counsel 
from among the members of the organization. 
If he is found guilty, the punishment is 
usually a flogging given in the presence of 
the other members. We whip a man for a 
number of things: getting drunk, wife-beating, 
vagrancy, selling his vote, failure to provide 
for his family, failure to make an honest 
effort to pay his debts, using profane language, 
and so on. 

“It was reported to the society,’’ he went 
on, “that one man’s wife was badly in need 
of a wash-pot. The man was cited to show 
cause why he had not provided his wife with 
the article. He failed to buy one before the 
trial came off, and, when tried, failed to show 
how his wife could get along without one and 
still be put to no great inconvenience. Con- 
viction followed. He was whipped, and 
ordered to get a pot within thirty days. 
: In riding past the home of another 
man it was seen by one of our members that 
the’ front gate had fallen down. From 
appearances he had made no effort to put it 
up. At the trial it was proved that the gate 
had been down for several weeks, and that 
his wife had tried many times to get him to 
take more pride in the care of his home. 
Conviction followed, and the husband will 
remember a long time the flogging he got 
that night. We had a man before 
us once charged with kissing a girl on the 
street. The girl did not appear against him; 
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we could not get her to do so; and the man 
stoutly denied the charge. He told our 
judge that he had never kissed a woman in 


his life. The Judge asked him if he wasn’t 
married. ‘No, sah,’ he said, ‘mah wife’s 
dead. I’m de daddy uv nine chillun, an’ I 


nevah kissed a woman in mah life.’ In the 
midst of much laughter, the Judge asked, 
‘Did you never kiss your wife?’ Without a 
moment’s hesitation the man said, ‘No, sah; 
no, sah.’ Then the Judge said, ‘Jim, you’re 
the biggest liar in town, and I sentence you 
to be given forty-nine lashes, but I'll suspend 
the sentence if you'll agree to leave town 
within the next five hours.’ ‘Judge,’ said 
Jim, ‘I don’t want no five hours: I’ll be gone 
in five minutes.’ The strangest 
case I remember was the case of a man 
charged with beating his wife. His wife 
was a hard-working washerwoman. She had 
complained to us three or four times, but 
always repented before the time for trial, and 
would not appear against her husband. 
When she did come to our meeting, she said, 
‘Now, Judge, I’s a-gwineter tell you evaht’ing.’ 
And she told how her husband would get 
drunk and come home and curse and beat her 
unmercifully. She gave a graphic account 
of the last whipping she had received. The 
Judge said, ‘I sentence this man to be given 
one hundred and one lashes—the maximum 


of the law.’ ‘Dar, now!’ exclaimed the 
woman. ‘Dar, now! I’s done fixed you at 
las’! I tol’ you ’bout beatin’ on me lak I 


wuz a dawg!’ Turning to the Judge, she 
said, ‘Judge, I'll tek de whuppin’ fur him 
ef you'll lemme; I ’spec’ he’ll be good atter 
dis.’”’ 

It is said that the society is doing a world of 
good in the community where it is organized. 
It is making better citizens and better hus- 
bands of the blacks who are members, and 
even those who have not joined, it is said, 
have caught the spirit of the thing and are 
benefited by it. Not one-half as many 
colored people gather now in the village on 
Saturdays and spend their time in gossip 
and their wages for candy, red lemonade, 
whisky and tobacco. 


OUT-OF-DOOR TREATMENT FOR POOR 
CONSUMPTIVES 


T a recent meeting of the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Doctor Alfred Meyer, of New York, 
advocated the more general use of the fire- 
escape in the treatment of tuberculosis when 
better facilities seemed impossible. He illus- 
trated the idea by a case in his own practice. 
A consumptive girl, fourteen years old, took 
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her out-of-door rest cure daily on the fire- 
escape of the third floor of a tenement-house 
near First Avenue and Eighth Street, New 
York. On the shortest.day of the year, with 
the temperature twenty-four degrees above 
zero, she spent four hours and a half outdoors. 
Her case was a bad one when the treatment 


began. After the winter she spent daily 
more time on the fire-escape, bundled up to 
meet the weather conditions. She rapidly 
gained appetite and strength and weight; 
her fever and cough lessened and all com- 
plications disappeared. 

There is a gradual but steady reduction in 
the death rate from tuberculosis. The per- 
centage in New York last year, for example, 
was ten per cent. less than the year preceeding. 
There are not sanatoriums enough, and most of 
the existing ones are not within the means 
of the poor. Perhaps, Doctor Meyer sug- 
gests, there has been an overestimation of 
the value of altitudes and an underestima- 
tion of pure air per se; perhaps there has 
been too much medicine used and too little 
attention given to light, food, baths and care- 
ful medical supervision. Wherever physicians 
are finding ways of lessening fatality without 
sending patients away, they are doing so. And 
especially is this necessary among the poor. 
Fire-escapes are practically universal on 
tenement-houses; they are accessible even to 
the very weak; they are large enough for a 
reclining chair or couch; and they are con- 
venient for the necessary supervision and 
attendance. Fire-escapes are not open to 
the objection of chimney smoke and gas 
which is raised against out-of-door treat- 
ment on roofs. They are sheltered in many 
directions from the wind, and are easily 
covered, when it is necessary, from wind, 
tain or snow by simple screens or bits of 
awning. It seems as if Doctor Meyer’s idea 
of making use of fire-escapes to save lives in 
other ways than that for which they were 
built is admirable practical medicine. 


THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF AND 
HIS WORK 


HE son of an immensely wealthy 
American, having graduated from 
college, went to Paris to study art. He 
worked hard in the Paris studios for three 
years. One day he made up his mind that 
he would never be a great artist, and that he 
would rather be a successful farmer than 
a fairly successful painter. Now—although 
still a young man—he has a model farm 
covering 10,000 acres in Illinois. He knows 
every foot of it, what it should produce, and 
he sees that it produces everything it should. 
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He has built a magnificent house, in which 
not an ornament jars the finest taste. He 
goes to Europe every winter and studies 
European methods of scientific farming and 
cattle-raising. He is developing the land as 
his fathers did before him. He employs 
scores of men; he helps the smaller farmers 
about him; he is likely to be a great factor in 
the development of the State during the next 
few years. And this is the story of a young 
American who works for the love of it and who 
is a great success because, anxious to do things, 
he knew when he had not “found his work.” 


THE ART OF CASTING BRONZES 


T is one of the most interesting processes in 
the world, the taking of the plaster figure 
which the art of the sculptor has wrought 
and duplicating it in bronze. It is something 
of an art itself, so delicately perfect must be 
the reproduction. 

The founder begins by laying the sculptor’s 
plaster pattern face down in the dirt and 
burying it about half way—the dirt being 
enclosed in a shallow iron box or tray. On 
the back of the figure left exposed the 
molders lay on a firm, close coating of the 
reddish-brown earth—earth dug out of a 
certain red-brown hill near Paris. As the 
process of fitting on the earthen armor 
proceeds, each piece becomes a thick block 
neatly joined to its neighbors, and each 
having a wire skeleton or core run through it 
for greater strength and a loop to lift it by. 
When the whole figure is covered, a second 
iron box is fitted over the first just as the two 
parts of a waffle-iron go together; and when 
this has been filled with sand it forms a bed to 
hold all the little blocks in place. The whole 
mass is then turned over, and the half in which 
the figure was first laid temporarily is 
removed, the loose sand is shoveled away, 
and the front of the figure is exposed lying 
in a bed of jointed earthen armor. 

The front must now be covered piece by 
piece like the back, but the parts are much 
more numerous and irregular. A single eye 
is often a matter of two or three tiny blocks 
neatly internotched. Two men will work on 
opposite sides of the same face, shaking their 
white powder-bags over it that the earth may 
draw away from it freely, shaping the parts 
with slender spatulas, lifting the tiny pieces 
on sharp, two-pronged forks, spraying them 
with water; yet, when they finish, each has 
followed his own idea, and the jointings for 
one side are entirely different from those on 
the other. 

The figure is completely blocked in. The 
first half of the waffle-iron is again laid upon 





‘ the molten bronze. 
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the second, filled snugly with sand and all is 
bound firmly together. Then the figure itself 
comes out, leaving a hollow in the centre. 

Now, if the bronze were poured into this 
hollow we should have’a solid bronze figure, 
very heavy and very costly. So they fill the 
cavity with soft earth until it forms an earthen 
image instead of a bronze one. This they 
also lift out bodily, and with their sharp little 
tools cat off a layer from its entire surface 
about a quarter of an inch thick, so that when 
itjis returned to the cavity there remains 
this narrow space all around it to be filled by 
Now the mold must be 
dried. Into the great oven it goes and stays 
for many consecutive hours, kept hot day 
and night until it is almost as hard anc 
dry as a brick. 

Then this many-jointed sarcophagus, bound 
and clamped within its waffle-iron frame 
(which is technically spoken of as a “flask”’), 
appears tilted up on one corner so the metal 
will run from the entrance at the top down 
through the many little channels cut for it 
to the several parts of the statue. The men 
stand ready with sacks tied about their feet 
and legs to protect them from the splashing, 
overflowing metal. The livid crucibles are 
drawn forth, the metals are poured like 
many-tinted quicksilver into the great “‘ladle”’ 
—often a full ton at once—and mixed in the 
proportion of ninety parts copper, ten parts 
tin and three of zinc, or thereabouts, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the caster. The crane 
swings around, slowly lifting the heavy mass 
over the opening in the mold, and the men 
take their positions at the ladle handles with 
skimming-rods. The signal is given, the ladle 
tips slowly on its trunions and, with a shower 
of fine sparks, the molten stream descends. 

After the pouring, when the metal has 
hardened, the mold is broken open, the neat, 
patiently fitted blocks, now crumbling and 
blackened, are shoveled aside, and water is 
thrown hissing upon the still hot metal to 
anneal it. When finally the statue stands 
swept clean of its earthen chrysalis many 
days’ work are yet to be done on it. It is 
filed smooth and bright, it is gone over 
patiently with hammer and chisel, and if 
it has been cast in several pieces the 
pieces are to be neatly riveted together. The 
finishing touch is the coloring. The real 
color of statuary bronze is yellow like that of 
brass. The rich brown tint of the statues we 
see is made by treating the metal with acids. 

Then all that remains is for the drays to 
carry it away, for the derricks to lift it to its 
high pedestal, for the veil to be drawn from it, 
and it becomes an established statue. 








The Only One That Always Won 


The HAYNES-APPERSON WON 


Every endurance contest held in America. 
Every contest or race ever entered. More 
records than any other made in the United States. 


And was the only gasoline car that ran the contest from New York to Boston and 
back without repairs or adjustments of any kind. 


Phaeton 12 /. p. 


No other combines any two of these features:— 
Double opposed-cylinder motor. (Originated by us—widely copied.) 
Four-speed transmission controlled by the simple motion of a single lever. Adjustable 
steering wheel. 
The only POSITIVE carburetors on earth. SAFE steering pivots. Luxurious ease of 


riding. Surrey a $18 00 
‘Runabout 1200 


Tonneau Ready by Spring 
Get our catalogues and the ** Little Book.”’ 
Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, where every detail of 
Haynes-Anperson Superiority can be seen and fully understood. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Motor Cars'in America, KOKOMO, IND., U. 5. A. 
Branch Store, 381 to 385 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Eastern Representatives, BROOKLYN AUTOMOBILE Co., 1239-41-43 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York location to be announced. NaTioNaL AUTOMOBILE & Mrc. Co., Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Developing Machines 


do away absolutely with the dark-room and give 
better results than the old way. Anybody can make 
perfect pictures by the Kodak System. Ask your 


dealer to show VOU. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. Brownie Cameras, $1.00 and $2.00. 
Kodak Developing Machines, = = = $2.00 to $10.00. 


nays by mail. EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


tctieres, len cents. 
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